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THE PARTING. [See “ A Centennial Story.” 
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FRONT OF WALKING-DRESS. 


BONNET. 
































PALETOT OF METALLAISE. 















































PALETOT OF BASKET CLOTH. 
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CHILD'S WATER-PROOF—FRONT AND BACK. 
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Dost Thou Love Me, Sister Ruth? 


COMIC DUET. 


As published by SEP. WINNER'S Son, 1003 Spring Garden St., Phila. 
JOHN PARRY. 








Allegretto Moderato. 


1. Dost thou love me, Sis -ter Ruth? Say, say, 
2. Wilt thou prom-ise to be mine, maid - en 
3. Love like ours can nev-er cloy, Humph! humph! 





DOST THOU LOVE ME, SISTER RUTH? 





,As I fain would speak the truth, Yea, yea, yea! 
Take my hand, my heart is_ thine, There, there, there. (Salutes her) 
While no jeal - ous fears an - noy, Humph! humph!  humph! 


Long my hearthath yearn’dfor thee, Pret-ty Sis - ter Ruth; 
Let us thus the bar- gain seal, O, dear me, heigh-ho! 
O, how blest we both should be. Hey down, ho down hey! 


That has been the case with me, Dear en - gag-ing youth! 
Lauk! how. ver- y odd I feel! O, dear me, heigh ho! 
I could al - most dance with glee, Hey down, ho down hey! 
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Vou. LXXI. PHILADELPHIA, FEBRUARY, 1877 No. 2 
“SUCH A LOVE OF A MAN!” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE STORY OF AN UMBRELLA.” 
‘‘Sucn a love of a man!” §the American colony. Poor thing! She is a 


** He’s perfectly splendid !” 
Just a darling !’’ 


widow now, and, they say, very poor.” 
‘I hope Miss Forester will be on the lake to- 


These were the successive exclamations of} day,’’ answered the other young girl, “‘ so that 


three young girls, each more or less pretty, who 
sat in the boudoir of Miss Maud Preston, one 
bright morningin January. The subject of their 
conversation was, of course, a man, and he was 
known by the name of Count Calonne. 

Count Calonne had blazed upon the fashion- 
able world, that winter, as a French nobleman. 
‘© One of the old regime, my dear,’’ said Mrs. 
John Manners, a prominent leader of society. 
‘‘His family came, centuries ago, from Italy, 
and its origin,’’ she added impressively, ‘is 
lost in the obscurity of the-dark ages.’’ He was 
eminently handsome, too; at least, young ladies 
thought so; with dark, languishing eyes; the 
very beau-ideal of a tenor in an opera. Some- 
times, though but rarely, he was heard to allude 
to his castle on the Rhone, and to his extensive 
possessions in the south of France. ‘‘ Too much 
good taste,’’ said Mrs. John Manners, ‘ to boast 
of them. It is only to his confidential friends 
he speaks of such things, and then with great 
modesty.’’ Ina word, Count Calonne was re- 
ceived everywhere, and half the girls were 
dying to lay their hearts and fortunes at his feet. 

‘* How I hate that nasty Helen Forestor,”’ said 
Maud Preston. ‘She throws herself in his way 
in a fashion that is perfectly disgusting. I sup- 
pose she thinks, because she is beastly rich, that 
she can get anybody.”’ 


she may see us with the Count. She'll turn 
greener than ever with jealousy. Her flatterers 
call her a handsome blonde, but for my part she’s 
too skim-milk for me.’’ ; 

The Count was in his glory, that afternoon ; 
and his devotees were in a seventh heaven. 
They were, literally, ‘‘the observed of all ob- 
servers.’’ Got upin the most picturesque of 
skating costumes, the Count executed the most 
difficult evolutions on the ice, surrounded by a 
circle of admiring spectators. Among these our 
three young girls were prominent. On he sailed, 
down the length of the lake, with Maud and 
Julia on either arm, the picture of self-satisfied 
complacency. Once or twice the dear creatures 
came near quarrelling, Julia giving sullen looks 
of defiance when she thought the Count too at- 
tentive to Maud, and Maud retaliating when the 
Count devoted too many smiles to Julia. At 
last both got equally angry, when the Count, 
recognizing Miss Forester in the distance, un- 
ceremoniously excused himself, left his com- 
panions to themselves, and darted off to the side 
of the great heiress. 

‘* Well, I never!’ cried Julia. 
we had specially invited him.” 

“If that’s what they call good manners,’ 
said the third of the trio, who, from having been 


*‘And after 





altogether neglected by the Count, was angrier 


‘* Well,” answered her friend, Julia Seaforth, } than either, and yet not sorry to give her com- 
‘* we shall have him all to ourselves, this after-} pdnions a sly stab, ‘‘I don’t want to see them. 


noon. 
took good care not to invite Miss Forester.” 


When I made up our skating-party, I} It seems to me your Count Calonne is, after 


all, a great flirt, if not an absolute fortune- 


‘‘ How beautifully the Count skates,’’ retorted } hunter.” 


Maud. “ It’s a rare accomplishment with French 
gentlemen. But he says he learned at Paris, 


In the meantime, the Count had-glided up te 
Miss Forester, in what he thought his most 


last winter, from Mrs. Feathers, the leader of } graceful manner, and, doffing his hat profoundly, 
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‘SUCH A LOVE OF A MAN!’ 





asked the honor, ‘ze very great honneur,”’ 4s } ashamed to say how glad. And I am the more 


he phrased it, of skating with her. 

‘Pray, excuse me,” she said, ‘but I am 
waiting fora friend.’’ She spoke politely, but 
very decidedly, without showing any of that 
regret which would have been inevitable, if, as 
Miss Julia had said, she was “ throwing herself’”’ 
at the Count. 

**But, Mees,’’ persisted the handsome Don 
Juan, laying his hand on his heart, ‘it is too 
cruel of you to deprive me of your fascinating 
society—more especially, when your friend may 
not keep the appointment punctual.” 

The color flashed to Miss Forester’s forehead. 
But she restrained her rising anger at the man’s 
impertinence, and replied calmly, but with a 
slight touch of scorn, 

‘‘I think this appointment will be kept. Ah! 
here comes my friend.’’ And she fairly turned 
her back on the Count. 

The Count skated off, abashed, even his self- 
complacency, for once, failing him. 

“1 am so glad, so glad,’’ said Miss Forester, 
extending both hands, frankly, to the newcomer. 
“I did begin to fear that something had detained 
you, as that silly foreigner more than hinted.”’ 

‘‘IT was kept by unavoidable business,” an- 
swered the stranger, Harry Fitzgerald, a hand- 
some young man of five-and-twenty, pressing 
both Helen’s hands fervently, and looking as if 
he would have liked to have folded her in his 
embrace then and there. ‘After six months 
absence, one finds a thousand things to do, But 
I broke away, at last; for even a separation of a 
few hours seems intolerable. Our short inter- 
view, this morning, as I drove up from the 
steamer, only made me more eager than ever to 
rejoin you. Ah, Helen, how I love you!” 
And he added, peering under her hat, and smil- 
ing, ‘‘You haven’t forgotten me, either, have 
you?” 

The sweet girl blushed before his ardent gaze. 

‘I will confess,”” she said, glancing up archly, 
“that I think of you sometimes.”’ 

“ Sometimes ?”’ he cried. ‘I have thought of 
you always. A thousand times I cursed my 
hard fate, that compelled me to go abroad, and 
the.even harder fate that prevented my taking 
you as my wife, because of your uncle’s strange 
will, that you should not marry till you were 
twenty.” * 

“My uncle probably thought,’ she replied, 
not willing, woman-like, to admit too much, 
‘that I might change my mind between eighteen 
sand twenty. It was for that reason he insisted 
-on our engagement being kept secret. But I am 
Ahénestly glad to see you again, Harry; I am 








glad, because I did not expect you for three 
months yet.’’ And she placed her hand again 
in his, and looked tenderly in his eyes. 

‘¢ The truth is, dear, I couldn’t stand a sepa- 
ration any longer. You will be twenty in a fort- 
night.” 

She blushed vividly again, for she knew what 
he meant ; but she was not angry, in secret. 

‘*So I settled up my affairs, 1 suppose at a 
loss,’ he continued. ‘‘ At least, my lawyers 
told me so; and here I am; and to-morrow I 
am coming to have you fix the day.” 

His fair companion pretended not to hear. 
In fact, to turn the conversation, and todo it 
effectually, she made a bold raid into the enemy’s 
country. 

‘‘ But with all your haste to get home,’’ she 
said, looking at him saucily, ‘‘it seems you had 
time to run down to Italy in the autumn.” 

«Yes. There was a legal conference going on, 
and I could do nothing till it was over.’’ 

“Oh! it'sall very well to put it that way,” 
interrupting him, archly ; ‘‘ but it’s not a very 
long voyage to America, and you were in Italy— 
let me see, two months, wasn’t it? Quite time 
enough to have come home and gone back.’’ 

«‘ But—but,” he cried, half deceived. ‘‘Oh! 
you don’t mean it?’’ he cried, as he caught her 
laughing eye. ‘‘ You know as well as I do, fur 
I told you in my letters, that when I left Lor- 
don I expected to be summoned, by telegraph, 
within a fortnight, or three wecks, at furthest ; 
and Rome is only two days and nights from Eng- 
land, instead of twelve days. The ‘ law’s inter- 
minable delay’ dragged on all the fall, and I 
chafed enough at it.’ 

*« But you still staid on at Rome, quite con- 
tent, I’ve no doubt. They say the Italian ladies 
are very beautiful,’ she said, mischievously. 
‘¢T know some of them were, when I was there 
as a girl; the Princess Pallavicini, for instance. 
People used to rave about her neck and shoul- 
ders. I once sat behind her, at a private con- 
cert, but I confess I was more struck by her 
necklace of pearls. Eight strings in it; together 
wider than my hand. And such pearls! Per- 
haps you were admiring some new Princess 
Pallavicini, or—her pearls,’ added his fair tor- 
mentor. 

‘‘Pshaw!’” he retorted. ‘« You know there is 
but one face, that there has been but one for 
years, that I care to look at. My pear! is here.” 

‘«« But what took you, at last, back to London 
in such a hurry? You only wrote that it was 
something unpleasant, and that you had been 
made a fool of ——”’ 


” 








LILIAN 





«« Did I never tell you ?”’ interrupted her lover. 
“T thought I had. At first, I know, I was 
ashamed of myself, and resolved not to write ; 
but after awhile I could leugh at my folly; and 
then I confessed all to you, or fancied I did. 
You needn’t look horrified, dear. It was noth- 
ing serious, after all. I was only robbed hy my 
valet, a plausible fellow I had picked up in Paris, 
and in whom I came to have such unlimited 
confidence, that [ let him carry not only my 
purse, but my letter of credit, both of which he 
made off with. I was never so taken in before. 
To do him justice, Jean was the most adroit ras- 
cal in the world.” 

During most of this conversation, the lovers 
had been skating, side by side, going and return- 
ing, from one end of the lake to the other, in- 
termitting their talk by nods of recognition to 
the many friends Helen passed. Helen had 
noticed it, as @ curious thing, that Count Calonne 
never crossed their path, but seemed studiously 
toavoid them. ‘‘ He is angry, I suppose, at my 
refusal,” she reflected. At this juncture, how- 
ever, her companion made a sudden turn, and 
in a moment was face to face with the Count. 

“ Hello!’’ he cried, eyeing the Don Juan coolly. 
“T thought I couldn’t be mistaken. I fancied 
I knew your figure, and also that you avoided 
me. You're a pretty rascal, ain’t you? And 
now, pray tell me, in what capacity are you 
figuring here? Ladies, I beg your pardon, if I 
frighten you’’—and he took off his hat to Maud 
and Julia—‘ but this fellow is an adventurer and 
thief.”’ 

For the Count, having, after his rebuff by 
Helen, returned to his former companions, and 
been forgiven, had been skatingagain, with oneon 
either arm, when Helen’s lover thus accosted him. 

The tableau was worth seeing. The terrified 
girls, the discomfited Count, Helen’s look of 
inquiry and surprise, Fitzgerald’s cool contempt. 

“Yes,”’ said the latter, turning to Miss For- 
ester, ‘‘ this is the fellow I was just telling you 
of. Has he been passing himself off for a gen- 
tleman ?”” 

“ Sir,’”’ cried Maud, indignant that her idol 


~~ 
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AND I. 
should be thus slandered, and coming to his res- 
cue, “this is Count Calonne. I don’t know 
who you are’’—for Helen’s lover, being from 
another city, was unknown to Maud—“ but I 
should think that even Miss Forester would per- 
mit no one to attend her, who seems to forget 
that he is a gentleman.” : 

Any reply that Helen’s lover might have made, 
was rendered tnnecessary by the action of the 
Count himself, who, taking advantage of the di- 
version effected by Maud’s angry speech, quietly 
slipped his arm away from hers, and took to his 
heels—no! his skates—and was already at the 
end of the lake, almost before she finished her 
tirade. Here, hailing a hack, he jumped in, 
not even stopping to remove his skates, and was 
whirled away. 

Harry Fitzgerald, at first, started in pursuit, 
but finding the Count had escaped, returned, 
laughingly, to Helen’s side. 

‘Let him go,” he said. ‘I haven’t the heart 
to prosecute the rascal. After all, he’s one of 
those scoundrels who are so sympathetic, that 
one almost loves them. A Count, forsooth! 
And now, ladies,’’ bowing to Maud and Julia, 
‘*T beg a thousand pardons. Perhaps I was too 
hasty. But the fellow, you see, has confessed 
his guilt by flight. Helen, present me to your 
friends, please ; for I see you know these ladies. 
Can I be of any assistance in escorting them 
home ?”’ 

The exposure and flight of the Count was the 
town-talk for a fortnight, and then died away, 
as all-such things do. But one, at least, of his 
admirers, Maud Preston, long retained a secret 
regret that the handsome Count was only an ad- 
venturer. 

‘¢ Julia,” she said, when she and her friend 
met at the wedding reception cf Miss Forester, 
to which all the fashionable world went, of course, 
‘‘to think that the dear Count was, after all, a 
valet, and used to brush Mr. Fitzgerald’s coat. 
If he had only been born in a higher station, 
what an ornament he would have been to society ; 
for, after all,”’ with a sigh, ‘‘say what they will, 
you don’t often see sUCH A LOVE OF A MAN.”’ 
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LILIAN AND I. 


BY SANDA ENOS. 


In a snowy cottage, 
With no neighbors nigh, 
Live in sweet seclusion 
Lillan and I. 


With us dwells a beauteous 
Spirit from above; 

In our hearts he nestles, 
And his name is—1 ove. 











A CENTENNIAL STORY. 
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BY AGNES JAMES. 





In the hall at home there is a dark old pic- 
ture, which has always possessed a peculiar in- 
terest for me. It is the portrait of my ‘‘ great- 
grand-aunt,’’ Nancy Robertson, who, one hun- 
dred years ago to-day, was a slim, wild little 
maiden of fifteen, with bright, hazel eyes, and 
short, curling, brown ha*~. 

The picture represents a beautiful young 
woman, several years older than that, magnifi- 
cently dressed in white silk, brocaded with 
pink roses, her hair powdered, rolled back from 
her forehead, and falling in two or three heavy 
curls on her bare, white neck. There are rows 
of pearls in her hair, and on herneck and arms, 
and rich lace ruffles fall around her square-cut 
bodice, and her dimpled elbows. One slender 
hand holds a great feather fan, the other a spray 
of pink roses. 

Well, I find I have described the picture more 
as it must have been when the colors were not 
dry, than as it isnow. It is dark and dingy- 
looking now, and you just can see what the 
dress must have been; but somehow the face 
gleams out as radiantly, archly, lovely as ever. 


The hazel eyes, under their delicate line of } 


brows, look into yours as gayly as they ever did; 
the sweet lips almost part and smile as you gaze; 
the white throat seems to rise and fall with soft, 
happy breathing. The great charm of the pic- 
ture is the look of perfect girlish happiness on 
the lovely face. 

And yet Aunt Nancy’s bright eyes had been 


dimmed with hot and bitter tears many a time. ; 





thin that you could see through it;’’ and it was 
painted in glowing colors, with ‘‘a thousand 
bright birds and flowers, and figures.”” It stood 
on the great sideboard all the year, and on 
Christmas-Eve Nancy’s father would brew it full 
of punch—Nancy and her sisters rolling the 
lemons, I suppose. And then there would be 
healths drunk, beginning with ‘‘ King George 
and the Royal Family,’’ and songs sung, and 
merry dancers, and kissing under the mistletoe, 
until the great bowl was drained, and twelve 
strokes of the tall clock in the corner ushered in 
Christmas-Day. 

But there came a time when King George's 
health was no longer drunk, because the Conti- 
nental Congress had declared the United States 
free and independent. And there was at last a 
time when no punch was brewed in the big bowl, 
because Nancy’s father had kissed his wife and 
little daughters, and taken his musket, and 
marched away to fight the British. In a little 
while Nancy’s two young brothers, boys of 
sixteen and seventeen, followed him—and 
never came back, poor lads! One perished of 
pneumonia during that dreadful winter, at 
‘Valley Forge ;’’ the other died, gloriously 
fighting, under the Quaker General Green, in 
South Carolina. 

There was sorrow and weeping in the farm- 
house during all these sad years. Often have I 
heard how little Nancy was at her wheel, spin- 
ning yarn to knit socks for her brother Geoffrey, 
when the news of his death came. I fancy I can 


I have heard all about these times from dear old § see the slim little figure stepping back and forth 


Aunt Kitty, who heard them from her mother, 
my great-grandmother, who died at ninety-five 
years of age, and was Aunt Nancy’s younger 
sister. So, you see, I know. 

Aunt Nancy's father lived on Long Island; 


lightly by the wheel, and hear the child’s clear 
voice singing gayly—until the news came. 
They say that after one burst of passionate 
grief for the dead brother, little Nancy rose up 
dry-eyed and calm, and went back to her spin- 


somewhere, I have heard, near the town of} ning. 


Jamaica. He was a man of wealth, for those 
times, and the Robertson mansion was filled 
with solid comforts and many luxuries, imported 
from France and England and other countries : 
curious screens, carved chairs, etc., etc. 
most beautiful thing in the house, so the chil- 
dren thought, was a great punch-bowl, for that 
was a time when no entertainment was consid- 


erod complete without punch. It held almost { 


‘‘half as much asa barrel.’”’ The china was “so 
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«« Child, what are you doing?” cried her sob- 
bing Cousin Deborah. 

“IT have no time to weep,” said the girl. 
“‘There are other soldiers to work for, though 


The ; Geoffrey is gone.” 


Time went on, and the British soldiers, in 
their foraging excursions, began to come very 
near the Robertson farm. One day news arrived 
that a party of them would probably be there in 
an hour. The women and children dared not 
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stay to face them; so, in frantic haste, horses were 

hitched to the great farm-wagon, Juba, the } 
faithful negro, driving it. Feather beds were } 
thrown into it, clothes and valuables made into } 
bundles, and piled high upon them, and the } 
whole family got in, each with some special 
treasure in her arms. 

Lightly Nancy climbed to the top of the pile 
of beds and seated herself there, while Juba 
carefully handed up to her the great china 
punch-bowl. Then he sprang to his seat and 
drove off in mad haste. The four strong farm- 
horses pulled stoutly, and the wagon fairly flew 
over the stony road. How carefully little 
Nancy’s slender arms clasped the precious bowl, 
and how anxiously all the frightened company 
gazed back at the home they were leaving, ex- 
pecting momently to see the red-coats riding 
about the yard, under the elms, and may-be 
smoke and flames bursting from the windows ! 

For a mile the house was in sight. Then the 
road went up a hill, and down on the other side. 
Once over that hill, they would be out of sight 
and not likely to be pursued. 

The horses were already trotting merrily 
down the hill, when suddenly, fording the shal- 
low stream at the foot, there appeared a group 
of British troopers. Their red coats glared like 
an angry flame on the frightened eyes of the 
women and children Juba drew up the horses, 
and with a wild impulse of fight, tried to turn 
them in the narrow road. It was too late. The 
horses pluuged, the clumsy wagon stuck fast, 
with its front and hind wheels locked together. 
The children screamed, Cousin Debby joined 
them; the poor, pale mother clasped her hands 
and prayed, and up came the British soldiers 
ata gallop. With shouts and brutal laughter, 
they surrounded the wagon, and ordered its 
occupants to get out. Then little Nancy rose up 
like an insulted queen. With eyes blazing 
and cheeks scarlet, she stood up and held the 
great, gorgeous punch-bowl high in her arms. 

‘* At least you shall never have this?’’ she 
cried, in clear, ringing, defiant tones, and the 
next instant the beautiful fragile thing lay in a 
thousand fragments on the rolling road. The 
crash and the child’s daring words attracted the 
attention of a young officer, who had ridden 
carelessly past the wagon, meaning to reach the } 
top of the hill and reconnoitre the country. He 
turned abruptly now, and reined up beside the } 
wagon. Nancy still stood there glowing and } 
defiant, and some of the men were laughing, } 
others cheering the ‘little rebel.”’ } 

The young officer smiled, and then courteously ; 
lifted his hat from his head. He was a good- : 








looking young fellow of twenty years or so, with 
waving fair hair and deep-blue eyes. 

Aunt Kitty says that her mother, who was 
little Ruth Robertson, a child of ten years then, 
has often told her how Capt. Ellesmer bowed and 
glanced admiringly at Nancy’s pretty flushed 
face, and then ordered his men away, and escorted 
the wagon back to the farm-house, promising 
that everything there should be safe, and taking 
only a small quantity of provisions for his men. 
Aunt Kitty repeats, with the air of a Sir Charles 
Grandison, his courteous speech to Nancy’s 
mother: ‘I give you the word of a British officer, 
madam, that you shall be safe. We do not war 
on women and children.”’ But I am not sure 
that Capt. Ellesmere said that. I know that 
somebody did, however, and why not he? 

And when the troopers went away, it is said 
that Capt. Ellesmere gravely stooped and kissed 
Nancy’s little brown hand, and said, gallantly, 

**T feel honored, madam, to have served so 
brave and fair a lady!’’ Dear me, what grand, 
stately, courteous old days they were! Nobody 
talks to me so, and if-I broke a china punch- 
bowl in that tempestuous way, it wouldn't be 
called ‘‘ courage,’’ but ‘‘ temper !”’ 

They heard no more of Capt. Ellesmere for a 
long while, though sometimes the British sol- 
diers were very near Robertson’s farm, and 
sometimes skirmishes were fought in the neigh- 
borhood. But four years after the famous affair 
of the punch-bowl, one soft moonlight night, 
there came a feeble rap at the front door, and 
Naney went to see who was there. There, sunk 
upon a bench, was the figure of a man who 
seemed sick—almost dying, so ghastly paie was 
he. He rose and crept near to Nancy, and 
looked at her. He was dressed in the hateful 
red coat of the British soldiers, and as he looked 
at her, she saw that it was Capt. Ellesmere. He 
lifted his hat and bowed with the old courtesy. 

‘« Madam,” he said, in low, faint tones, ‘I 
am Captain Geoffrey Ellesmere. I have been a 
prisoner, and haveescaped. Iam at your mercy 
now, for I am wounded to the death!’ Then 
he fell fainting on the floor, and Nancy ran to 
her mother to come and help him. ‘For he is 
dying! and oh, mother, his name is Geoffrey !”’ 
she sobbed. 

So these good women took him in and nursed 
him for months, (for, of course, he didn’t die, ) 
obtaining a parole for him, and keeping him in 
the pleasant old farm-house till his wound was 
quite well, and his heart forever gone out of his 
British bosom into the hands of the little rebel 
Nancy Robertson. How could it be otherwise? 
Nancy was a lovely young girl of nineteen now, 
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fair and fresh as the dawn, The hands that had 
broken the punch-bowl were tender and skilful 
in the binding of wounds and bathing of aching 
heads, and the making of delicate drinks and 
viands. Before he could leave his bed, Captain 
Ellesmere loved his kind, pitying little nurse. 

Then, afterward, there were the long weeks of 
convalescence, when he lay on the great settle 
with pillows round him, watching Nancy at her 
spinning, or her sewing, or her bread-making. 
As he grew stronger, there were golden hours 
with her in the orchard, he lying on the grass 
reading to her as she sewed, or (perhaps!) not 
reading, but just idly watching her changing face, 
with its smiles and flitting blushes aud dark 
lashes drooping quietly over the hazel eye. 

Then there were short walks, which grew 
longer and longer, till one day, as they sat by a 
clear little spring in the woods, hardly a mile 
from the house, Geoffrey suddenly said, 

‘* Nancy, I am so strong and well now, that it 
is my duty to get an exchange, if [ can, and go 
back to the army,”’ 

Nancy did not say a word. She looked at him 
one moment, with eyes out of which the sparkle 
and smile had died abruptly, then she turned 
away her head, and he could just see one cheek, 
but that was white as death, and the black lashes 
drooped heavily upon it. 

“I shall be very sorry to go,’’ he went on, 


watching her keenly as he spoke, ‘‘ and I hope 


you will be sorry, too. Will you?” 

Still, with her head turned away, and her little 
fingers trembling, plucking at the ferns that 
grew near her, Nancy answered in a very low 
tone, 

‘It is hard to lose a friend—and it is lonely 
here, you know.’’ Then, as if trying to speak 
lightly, ‘‘ But for you—why, there will be 
change and stir, and—you will soon get over 
being sorry to leave us, and forget—us.”’ 

‘“« That will I not,’’ vowed Capt. Geoffrey. ‘If 
I went to the ends of the earth, and stayed away 
a thousand years, I would never forget you, be- 
cause I love you, my dearest, with all my heart ! 
Look at me, Nancy! I want to see if you love 
me !”’ 

He was kneeling beside her on the grass, and 
taking both her cold, trembling little hands in 
one of his, with the other he turned her face 
gently toward him, and gazed into the clear 
depths of her eyes. Yes, there were tears there! } 
She did love him, and her white cheek turned 
sweetest, glowing crimson as he took her in his 
arms and kissed her, and swore, that ag soon as } 
the war was over, he would come back and marry 
her, and take her home to England. 





‘* Will you go with me, sweetheart ?”’ he asked, 
and bent his fair head to hear her soft-whispered 
“ec yes.”’ 

It is singular how little a century has changed 
us in some things, I declare that people might 
behave in just that way now-a-days, and not be 
thought at all old-fashioned in their notions. So 
little Nan*7 Robertson, whose father was away 
fighting in the Continental army, had promised 
to marry a British officer; and one bright morn- 
ing she took a tearful leave of him, all alone, in 
the old parlor, which, with its quaint secretary, 
Indian screen, and heart-shaped chairs, was 
thereafter dearer to her than ever. 

Those were weary months that followed the 
departure of Capt. Ellesmere from the Robert- 
son farm, and a sorely torn and aching heart 
poor Nancy carried in her breast, while she 
knew that her father and her lover were fighting 
against each other, and she never heard a word 
from Geoffrey. At last came news from him, 
and, strangest of all, her father brought it! Col. 
Robertson came home from Yorktown, where he 
had been with the army besieging Cornwallis. 

Cornwallis had surrendered, and with him a 
much more importaut character in Nancy’s eyes, 
Capt. Geoffrey Ellesmere! Col. Robertson had 
seen him there. Nay, Capt. Ellesmere had come 
to see him, and, like a brave gentleman, had told 
him of his love for Nancy, and asked his consent 
to their marriage when the war should be ended. 

‘*He is a brave lad, and a handsome one, 
Nancy; and, moreover, he isa rich man, anda 
baronet, since his uncle, Sir William, is dead; 
and as we are to have peace now, why I won't 
say him nay, though I hate to part with my little 
Nancy.” 

Ruth stood and listened to all this with wide- 
open eyes, while Nancy blushed and hung her 
head. 

‘‘Child !’’ cried the mother, reproachfully, 
‘have you loved him all this time, and never 


told me? Dear ehild, I would have helped you 


bear your trouble, may-be, and never have scolded 
you.” 

‘- Mother, why should I have given you a 
heavier heart than you had already?” said brave 
little Nancy. Then, with her arms round her 
mother, she said softly, ‘+ You will love Geoffrey, 
mother, won’t you ?”’ 

‘* Dear heart, I love him now,”’ said the mo- 
ther, gently. ‘I love him well enough to give 
him my child.” 

But for two years more Nancy stayed in this 
farm-house, till peace was finally decided, and 
‘the British troops sailed homeward and left 
America free and independent.” 
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Then Captain Sir Geoffrey Ellesmere went ; comes always as the radiant, happy bride, in her 
home, and carried his bride with him. court dress of brocade and pearls, or the pretty, 

So, pretty Nancy became a grand lady, and } shy little maiden, straying, with her gallant, fair- 
was presented at court in the very dress she haired lover through the woods of the old Rob- 
wears in her portrait here. Little Ruth went } ertson farm; or, oftenest of all, as the haughty, 
over to England to visit her, apd she said no } defiant girl, standing up, flushed and bright- 
lady in the land was prettier and grander than } eyed, in the wagon, and dashing the great punch- 
Nancy, and she was “happy as the days were F howl to pieces on the ground, amidst the aston- 
long.” ished British troopers. 

Then Ruth came home and brought her sis- My sweet, brave little Nancy, who was a child 
ter’s picture, to show us what a fair court lady }a hundred years ago! Who really lived, and 
Nancy made; but Ruth, somehow, was not dazzled § really broke the punch-bowl! Yet I have often 
by pearls, and powder, and court dresses, for she ; thought her romance would have been a little 
married her cousin, my great-grandfather, and } more real to me, if they had only saved the 
they lived happily at the old Robertson farm. pieces of the bowl, as I suppose they would have 


Ah, well! It is near!y one hundred years ago } done, if they could have known it was to be- 
that her picture was painted, but I never think } come historical, and figure in a ‘ CENTENNIAL 
of Nancy as growing old or dying. To me she } Srory.’’ 





AN OLD MAN’S REVERY. 


BY ALBERT F. BRIDGES. 


And, young again, in sports I join, 
With those who early died, 


I anapty turn from active life, 
Its sorrows and its care, 


Once more to view the quiet scene. 
Or breathe the fragrant air 

That fanned my childhood’s sunny brow, 
Or met my youthful gaze, 

And lingered round me, like a spell, 
Through life’s ensuing days. 


As lowly on a verdant mound, 
On which in youth I played, 

In pensive thought I sit me down 
Beneath a beechen shade ; 

Fond memory’s treasured forms arise 
Before my fancy’s view, 

Arrayed in garments worn and sere, 
Yet of familiar hue. 





And feel my bounding pulses throb 
With boyhood’s crimson tide. 

Alas, how swift the fleeting years 
Have winged their silent fiight! 

The roseate flush of early morn 
Pales now in noonday light. 


My youth is gone—life’s morn has fled; 
My childhood's cottage home 

Has vanished, with familiar scencs, 
Where still in dreams I roam; 

Yet, bowed and bent with grief and years, 
I turn to view, with joy, 

The tranquil scene that marks the spot 
I loved while yet a boy. 


OUR LOST DARLING. 


BY KATIE HIGQGINS. 


GENTLY close our darling’s eyes, 
Cross the hands upon his breast ; 
Never more will he arise 
From that calm, unbroken rest. 


Brush the clustering curls of gold 
From that brow so broad and fair; 
Now, alas, *tis damp and could, 
Death hath placed his signet there. 


Gently stretch those stiffning limbs ; 
Little feet, no more they'll stray ; 
Little hands, they ne’er again 
Will caress us in their play. 


Give the lips one lingering kiss; 
Precious lips, they never more 





Will return the fond caress ; 
Never prattle, as of yore. 


Oh, ’tis hard to part with thee! 
Yet, while grieving o’er our loss, 
Jesus whispers, “ Trust in Me; 
I will help you bear your cross. 


“Cast your burdens at my feet; 

For new strength and patience pray; 
I will turn to roses sweet 

All the thorns that strew thy way. 


“ Cease vain grieving o'er your loss; 
Lift your hearts, so long east down 
Only those who bear the cross, 
Can expect to wear the crowa.” 





IN THE RED DAYS. 


BY FREANK LEE BENEDICT. 


UUNTINUED FROM PAGE 40. 


CHAPTER III. 

Tue phalanx of soldiery moved out of the vil- 
lage. The reason for their visit had already 
spread from end to end of the hamlet. Some of 
the old men and women went into their houses 
and shut the doors; but most of the population, 
through curiosity, or a fear of bringing sus 
picion upon themselves, kept their stand in 
street or square. 

As the officer gave the order to his men to 
march, hoarse shouts of ‘‘ Down with the aristo- 
crats! Death to traitors !’’ went up, but they 
were the utterance of the waifs who had strayed 
away from the ruffian band waiting without the 
village. A few of the towns-people joined in the 


procession ; children who could escape from their 
mothers’ eyes skulked down by-lanes, and over- 
took it; but the body of the inhabitants re- 
mained waiting the return of the soldiers from 


their errand; groups whispering dismally to- 
gether, eying other groups with dread and sus- 
picion, as if the faces of their neighbors had 
suddenly grown unfamiliar and strange. It was 
the first time such an event had taken place 
within their midst, and the awe and terror was 
general. 

A short distance from the village, the route to 
the chateau branched off from the Chalons high- 
road. On passed the soldiers; the motley line 
which had been expecting their arrival gathered 
into line. Away they filed, up toward the height 
where the stately castle loomed. The sun was 
so near its setting, that the valley lay wrapped 
in shadow, but red gleams of light still stained 
the narrow casements of the chateau till they 
looked like angry eyes staring down upon the 
rabble’s course. 

The old Marquis, weary with his long day of 
solitude, had gone up to his roo and lain down 
upon the bed, having told Nannette to bring him 
his supper there. The evening was unusnally 
warm, and the windows of his chamber stood 
open. He lay half dozing, recalling, in a dis- 
connected fashion, as much like a dream as a 
revery, incidents that had happened years be- 
fore—memories of his dead wife, of Clemence’s 
childhood ; now and then some sharp reminder 
of the present, with its trouble and peril stiug- 
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ing him till he shuddered away from its oppres 
sion, and tried the more resolutely to lose him- 
self in sleep, or those broken, waking visions of 
happier days. 

Suddenly, through the stillness, there arose a 
strange tumult. He raised himself on his pillow 
and listenod. There followed a brief silence— 
awful from its contrast; then another din. The 
shouts of men, the shrieks and imprecations of 
women—more dismal still, the shrill ring of 
childish voices, united in some wild revolu- 
tionary chant, mixed with the beat of horses’ 
hoofs, the rattle of military accoutrements— 
surged up the hill in advance of the troops that 
had just turned into the chateau road, and 
warned the old man of the doom which awaited 
him. 

The Marquis rose from his bed, moved to one 
of the windows, and looked out. From thence 
he could see down the straight sweep of the 
avenue, down the winding road up whose paved 
zigzags soldiers and rabble were ascending. 

As he stood there, the door burst open, and 
his woman-servant rushed iu, trying to tell the 
tale which her lips, half-paralyzed with terror, 
refused to utter intelligibly. 

He turned toward her, saying, quietly, 

“T know! I see! Jacques is not in the 
house. Do you hide in the wood. You will 
come to no harm'‘if you are not found here. It 
is I they want. Go your way. Thank God, 
Clemence is not at home !’ 

‘‘ Let metry to hide you, master—let me try!” 
the woman pleaded. 

‘‘It would be useless,’’ he answered, in the 
same quiet voice. ‘Think of yourself, not of 
me. Iam past human help.” 

He had partially undressed ; and while the old 
domestic was weeping, wringing her hands, and 
rushing distractedly from end to end of the 
chamber, he arranged his attire carefully, and, 
with steady hands, took up his hat and walking- 
stick, and moved toward the door. 

He passed down the great staircase with o 
firmer step than he had descended it for months. 
Poor Nannette followed—on through the lofty 
corridor, out toward the terrace which gave upon 
the avenue. 
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visible in the grounds; the terrible ‘‘ca tra’ 
shouted by scores of hoarse voices, surged up 
with appalling distinctness. 

**Go now,” said the Marquis, turning toward 
the terrified woman. ‘It is the last command I 
shall ever give you. Go!’ 

Perhaps, in her fright, the instinct of self- 
preservation was the one sensation left to the 
feeble soul. She turned and fied, leaving De 
L’Estriere alone. 

He seated himself in an arm-chair which stood 
upon the flags, leaned his two hands on the head 
of his walking-stick, and waited. On came the 
soldiers, with the mad rabble hooting and shout- 
ing. Fiereer imprecations broke out as they 
caught sight of him sitting there. The military 
were forced to keep back the crowd, who had 
turned into still more savage beasts at sight of 
their prey. 

Several of the soldiers dismounted. They as- 
cended the steps and surrounded the Marquis. 
The officer in command, still seated upon his 
horse, waved a folded paper in the air. The 
action brought a sudden silence over the throng. 

‘Antonio Ravellon, ci-devant Marquis de 
L’Estriere, by the order of the Convention, in 
the name of the Republic, I pronounce you my 

prisoner! On the least attempt at refusal or 
evasion, you will be instantly shot.” 

As the officer uttered the words, four muskets 
were leveled at the old man. He smiled at these 
overstrained precautions, bowed courteously to 
the officer, and asked, 

*<Of what am I accused ?”’ 

‘You will learn that in Paris,’’ was the an- 
swer. 

‘‘In Paris ?”’ shouted the voices. ‘‘In Paris ?’’ 

The Marquis glanced along the line of lowering 


The foremost of the coming band were already , 





faces crowded together on either side the soldiers. 

“There are very few that I recognize,” he 
said. ‘I am glad of that.” 

A fiercer howl replied to his undaunted speech, 
but he sat unmoved. 

‘*Put him on a horse! 
ple!’’ called the officer. 

‘Shall I be allowed time to gather up a few 
necessaries, Captain ?’’ asked the Marquis, mak- 
ing his voice clearly heard above the din. 

‘* You will be allowed nothing. We start at 
once.” 

‘The little guillotine is the only thing ne- 
cessary for you. Friend Samson will be your 
valet !’’ shrieked a woman’s voice ; and mob and 
soldiers received this sally with shouts of laugh- 
ter. 

The Marquis did not speak again. 


Keep back those peo- 


He de- 


scended the steps, and allowed himself to be 
raised into the saddle. 

‘Tie his hands!’’ the women shouted. ‘They 
tied old Villemont’s hands at Chalons! He will 
cheat the guillotine else. They are such cow- 
ards, these aristocrats !’’ 

One of the soldiers seemed about to obey the 
cry, but the officer shouted, “‘March!’’ The 
troop fell into line, a soldier walking on either 
side the Marquis’s horse, the mob following, or 
lingering about the chateau, as they pleased. 
Neither the officer or men took any notice of 
their proceedings. 

Down the road they passed ; into the village, 
where the people watched the entry of their for- 
mer master in gloomy silence. Martin Bochet 
had remained in his room, where Vancleux left 
him. He was furious with himselt for the error 
which had led to the Marquis’s arrest; filled 
with a sort of pity for the old man, whose noble- 
ness he knew so well, yet ashamed of his own 
weakness. Would he gain or lose by this unex- 
pected consequence of his actions? That was 
the question. At least Clemence would be thrown 
completely into his power. If he could convince 
her that not only was he innocent of any part in 
her father’s misfortunes, and at the same time 
make her believe that the one chance of aiding 
the prisoner lay with him; that his influence over 
Marat could bring this about—nay, was certain 
to do it—she might yield to that plea, and become 
his wife. 

He was still absorbed in these reffections, 
when the sounds from the square below warned 
him that the soldiers had returned with their 
victim. He went to the window and looked out. 
In the dim twilight he could see the old mar 
seated on the horse upon whizh they had placec 
him. Martin Bochet would not let himself be 
lieve that it was a feeling of pity which movec 
him as he looked at the stately form, sitting 
theresocalm and unmoved. It was only that, in 
every way possible, he wished to make his cause 
good with Clemence. He had sworn to win her. 
He would do so! 

He went down stairs, out into the square. 
Vancleux had dismounted from his horse, and 
was approaching the house. 

‘«¢T was just looking for you,”’ he said. 

‘‘Come up again,’’ Bochet replied. ‘‘I have 
some papers I want you to take to Paris. Be- 
sides, I wish to speak to you.” 

Vancleux followed him up to his apartment, 
saying only, 








{in Paris by the end of the week.” 





“«T shall be glad of another glass of wine, but 
I have not much time tospare. They expect me 
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‘*You do not suppose that old man can make 
the journey on horseback ?”’ Bochet asked. 

‘*Upon my word, I had not given the matter 
a thought,"’ returned the other, ‘I have left 
some other prisoners at Chalons who will have 
to do it.” 

Just look down at him. See how feeble he 
is. Why, the man is past three-score!’’ urged 
Bochet. 

Vancleux paused in the act of raising his 
glass to his lips, and glanced out of the window. 

‘*He does look rather like Father Time,’ he 
said, with a laugh. 

‘*He would dic on the road, and that might 
get you into difficulty,’ continued Bochet. 

‘* Well, what are we to do?” 

‘I have a couple of stout horses that I can 
spare. As for a conveyance, there is a carriage 
or so up in the chateau stables,’’ replied Bochet. 

«« But all that will take so much time.”’ 

‘* Less than trying to take him on horseback,”’ 
interrupted Bochet. ‘‘ He could hardly ride be- 
yond a walk, nor that for very long. Come, be 
advised by me. You will not be sorry. Besides, 
my despatches are not ready.’ 

‘«Well,’’ grumbled Vancleux, “if I must, I 
must !” 

Bochet called from the window to one of his 
orderlies. He went out on the landing to meet 
him. As the soldier entered the house, he was 
in parley with an old man whom Bochet recog- 
nized as Jacques, from the chateau. 

‘« What is it down there ?’’ he called. 

‘Ah!’ cried Jacques, ‘I know the Com- 
mandant will give the order! Oh, sir! oh, sir! 
I want to speak to my master, and they won't 
let me get near him.”’ 

**Come up here,’’ Bechet said. ‘‘I have an 
errand for you. You will be glad to do it, for it 
is a favor to your master.’ The two men 
mounted the stairs, and waited for his com- 
mands. Jacques was shaking from head to foot, 
' like a person in ague, but he stood quite silent, 
while Bochet spoke to the orderly. ‘‘ You will 
harness the two horses in the inn stable,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Go up to the chateau, and bring back 
the covered carriage you will find in the sta- 
ble there. And, Jacques, go you with him, 
Citizen L’ Estriere will want clothing: a cloak, and 
some wraps. Fill a portmanteau, too, with linen 
and the like. You understand. Ride the horses 
up, and be quick. There is no time to lose. 
Capt. Vancleux is anxious to be off.”’ 

The pair hastened away. Bochet returned to 
his friend. 

‘‘Are you going to keep me here all night ?”’ 
grumbled Vancleux. 





«My dear boy, the precautions Iam taking 
are for your seke. Once off, you will get on 
much faster than if you tried to. take the old man 
on horseback. In the meantime, he may as well be 
allowed to come into one of the rooms down stairs. 

‘‘Qh, as you like—as you like,’’ replied Van- 
cleux, not sorry to have leisure to make further 
acquaintance with the bottle his host had set 
before him. 

Bochet went down stairs. The square was 
crowded now, but at sight of him the throng 
made way. He spoke to one of the soldiers: 

«« Bring the prisoner into the house. He is to 
wait here.”’ 

Then he hurried away up stairs, shrinking 
from the sight of the man whom he had uninten- 
tionally made his victim. 

So the Marquis was told to dismount, and 
conducted into an apartment of the inn. He 
made one request: for pen and paper, that he 
might write a few lines to his daughter. But 
the request was refused, and after that he 
allowed them to do what they would with him 
in silence. 

So, now, Bochet, in the chamber above that 
where the prisoner sat, exerted himself to talk 
with his companion, in order that he might not 
lose patience under this delay. He had known 
Vancleux for years, and understood well enough 
how to manage the man. Besides that, he really 
had the excuse of despatches to be sent up to 
Paris, and Vancleux knew that it was his duty 
to take them. 

Bochet had secretly given an order for the 
meal, bread and wine to be served to the pri- 
soner, at the same time that he had summoned 
the host to bring some refreshment for his guest. 
The soldiers had been treated to food and drink, 
so that the waiting passed without murmur on 
the part of officer or men. 

The children had lighted a bonfire in the 
middle of the square, which shed a lurid light 
around. Bochet heard the wheels of the heavy 
carriage rumbling over the stones of the ill-paved 
street, 

*¢ You can now be off,’”’ he said. 

The two men bade each other adieu, and Van- 
cleux passed down stairs. They brought the 
Marquis forth, regardless of personal peril. 
Jacques was clinging about his knees, and utter- 
ing broken words of farewell. The Marquis 
stopped in the open square, and lifted his hand 
to attract attention. The red glare of the bonfire 
shone over his noble face, bringing him out like 
the chief object in a picture, to which the soldiers 
on their horses, the people huddled near, made 
the background. 











“If there is any man. here—any father with 
a heart in his bosom,’’ he said, in a firm voice, { 
‘let. him tell my daughter that I left her my 
love and my blessing.”’ 

He entered the carriage without another word. 
Once more Vancleux gave the order—‘‘ March !” 
and the vehicle rolled down the street, followed 
by the soldiers amid a death-like silence. Nota 
ery rose. Not a voice broke the stillness. 

The cavalcade disappeared. The people slowly 
brokeinto groups, and turned toward their homes. 

Commandant Bochet sat in his chamber, lean- 
ing his head upon his hands, reflecting how he } 
was to break this news to Clemence, for he meant ; 
to do it himself. Early in the morning he would 
go to Autun ‘in time to find her before she ook 
out on her return journey. He was interrupted 
by a knock at the door. 

‘* Come in,’’ he called. 

The soldier whom he had sent up to the cha- 
teau presented himself. 

‘«‘Commandant,”’ he said, ‘‘ are there orders 
to give?” 

“Orders! What do you mean?’ 

‘‘ The people were crowding into the chateau. I 
turned them out and locked the doors ; but a 

‘‘ What people ?”’ 

“The mob that followed the detachment, Com- 
mandant.”’ 

“Take a squad of men; go up to the cha- 
teau; disperse the rabble. Fire on any found 
stealing,’’ thundered the Commandant. 

The man touched his cap, and hurried away. 
Bochet passed down the corridor and entered a 
room at the back of the house, which afforded a 
view of the castle. The night was clear and 
bright. The moon was rising behind the hill on 
which the castle stood, lighting up the wide ex- } 
panse, bringing out the two great towers at either 
end of the mansion in bold relief. But even as 
he looked, a deep red glow shone along the front, } 
as if the old house had suddenly been illumi- 
nated. Bochet knew that he had given his order 
too late. The mob had fired the chateau. 





CHAPTER IV. 

Atona the road from Autun, Clemence de 
LEstriere and the Doctor were riding toward 
the village that evening. The physician had 
completed his business more expeditiously than } 
he had anticipated, and was eager to get back, as } 
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moon rose bright and beautiful in the cloudless 
sky, making every object along the picturesque 
route distinetly visible, and elothing all things 
with a dreamy loveliness beyond that which day- 
light could have given. 

Clemence was in beiter spirits than she had 
been in weeks, and carried with her a new fund 
of hope. She had told her friend, the Abbe 
Perrier, her difficulties. They were not a sur- 
prise to him, after the revelations he had pre- 
viously received from her of the persecutions 
she had suffered from Bochet’s persistence in the 
love which had taken such tyrannous hold of his 
whole nature, The very plan of escape had been 
arranged, and in a manner which seemed certain 
to succeed. There was no doubt of their being 
able to gain the frontier, and once beyond that, 
the Abbe agreed with Clemence that the best 
course would be to make their way to Geneva, 
where a widowed sister of the Marquis had been 
living for years. 

They would require the Doctor's aid in the 
carrying out of the project, though he could give 
it in a fashion which would keep any suspicion 
from falling upon him, whereby he would be ex- 
posed to Bochet’s vengeance, He had known 
Clemence all her life, and if she had been his 
daughter, the solitary bachelor could scarcely 
have loved her more dearly. He was a man of 
talent and education, whom a series of reverses 
and misfortunes had years before flung into the 
humble position he occupied, accepted with a 
patience which amounted to absolute heroism. 
The Marquis found him established in the dis- 
trict when he himself became masver of the cha- 
teau; and knowing his history, quick to re- 
cognize his talents, unburthened by those ideas 
of dignity and class common then to his order, 
the village doctor had speedily become his friend, 
and the castle almost as much his home as the 
quaint old dwelling just outside the hamlet which 
was his abode. 

So Clemence could tell him the whole story, 
and confide in him without scruple, receiving, 
as she had been certain in advance of doing, his 
promise to assist her by every means in his power 

They rode on, discussing their plans, and, with 
every turn in the road that brought her nearer 
her home, fresh hope and confidence sprang up 
in the girl’s heart. 

They were within little more than a mile of 
the village. Half-way on the route from Autun 


he had several patients who required attention. } they had passed an eminence from whence the 
Clemence was only too glad not to be obliged to } two towers of the chateau were distinctly visible, 
spend the night away ; so, late in the afternoon, } but after that the road plunged into a deep defile 


they started upon their return. , between the hills, and did not leave it for miles 
The sun set, the twilight came; the full- { and miles. 


? 
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They were quitting the shadow of the rocky 
height, beneath which they had been riding ; 


edge of the road. Jean stgoped and filled his 
woollen cap with water. The Doctor sprinkled 


another turn, and the roofs of the village, the } her face, caught some dropsin his hand, and held 
sweep of hill beyond, the full front of the castle, } it to her mouth. Presently she gasped, 


would lie plain before them. 


«“‘T have not fainted ; I am better. Hold me 


‘‘ Papa will be all the more delighted because { up! Who is here? Oh, yes, Jean Dupre! 
he does not expect me,’’ Clemence said, eagerly. } Jean, Jean, where is my father ?”’ 


‘Oh, Doctor, let us ride faster. I want to pass 


She started upright as she cried out in that 


the turn, and see with my own eyes that the { agonized appeal. Her hat had fallen off; her 


house is there—that all is well with my dear.” | 


long hair had broken loose and swept in heavy 


‘«Such an impatient daughter !’’ returned the § masses about her shoulders. The moonlight 
physician, laughing. ‘Well, I am impatient, } struck full upon her face, whose unutterable agony 
too, but it is for my supper. That is the best } chilled the blood of the gazers. 


welcome a solitary bachelor can look forward to.”’ 
‘You shall have supper at the chateau,” said 


«« My father—my father !’’ 
Jean turned toward Bonchamps with an im- 


Clemence, gayly. ‘‘I can promise you a feast, { ploring gesture, which seemed to ask for assist- 
for our good old Jacques told me this morning } ance in telling the tale. The physician under- 
he had some birds, and we will devour them be- } stood the whole. A life-time of hard experience 


fore we sleep.” 


had inured him to suffering, personally and for 


They galloped on, left the shadow of the hill, } that of others, but a sudden weakness and dizzi- 
rounded a sharp curve, the height on which the } ness seized him now, which was almost like the 
chateau stood being brought full in front. A } first numbing premonition of paralysis. 


simultaneous cry of horror broke from their lips 


He tottered as he knelt, and would have fallen 


as they: gazed. A vast column of smoke rose, } backward, if Dupre had not held him up, weep- 


black and high, against the horizon; the two $i 


ng aloud as he did so—the rough peasant—as 


towers appeared, either summit encircling each } unrestrainedly as if he had been a woman. 


with a lurid crown ; between them spread the 


wide front of the building, wrapped in a mass of } ence, wildly. ‘I hear you. You cry, you cry! 
flame. Great spires of fire shot upward, and} I am past tears! Sit up, Dr. Bonchamps. 


‘‘T hear you, Jean Dupre!’’ exclaimed Clem- 


Let 


took fantastic shapes. The light wind drove the} me go! Iam strong, I am well! Ah, we were 
flames to and fro, sent them rushing into the air, } to save my father. It was all arranged, so easily, 
dashed them back, and blew great clouds of dark } so thorough! Look at the flames yonder! Oh! 
vapor hither and thither, which for an instant } Jean Dupre, where is my father ?”’ 


blotted out the whole scene like some terrible 


She was on her feet, her hands outstretched, 


eclipse, then swept aside, leaving the awful con- $ her hair streaming in the breeze, her awful face 


flagration visible in its full, dread splendor. 
‘* My father! Oh, my father!’’ 
The Doctor was roused from his trance of stu- 


turned toward the two men, her great eyes glar- 
ing in the moonlight. 


‘* My father, Jean Dupre, my father ?’’ she re- 


pefied horror by that cry from the girl’s lips. } peated, like a ghost come to haunt his destroyer. 
He turned toward her; had just time to pass} «‘ He is dead; they have murdered him?” 


his arm about her waist, and so prevent her fall- 
ing from the saddle. 
At the same instant steps reached his ear; a 


‘“‘No, Mademoiselle, no; he is alive, he is 
well, but—but 4 
‘A prisoner? Worse, worse! Better be dead, 





man’s steps running swiftly along the causeway. } and done with the pain! There might be some 


A voice cried, 

‘* Mademoiselle! Dr. Bonchamps is it you ?”’ 

‘* Yes, yes,” returned the physician. ‘ Quick, 
come quick! Is it you, Jean Dupre ?”’ 

*‘Itis I, Doctor ; it is I,’’ sobbed the man. 

«Catch hold of the bridles! Mademoiselle has 
fainted.” 

The man held the animals by the bits. The 
Doctor leaped from his saddle, still keeping his 
arm about Clemence, and lifted her to the 
ground. 

‘If we had some water !’’ he exclaimed. 

A brook ran babbling and singing along the : 





mercy beyond the reach of men; there is none 
here.” 

‘«Clemence, my child !’’ moaned the Doctor. 

‘Be still!” she cried, in the same strained, 
unnaturaltone. ‘Let me hear! Tell the story, 
Jean Dupre. Tell the story !”’ 

There she stood erect, whiter than marble; 
not a limb stirred, her very voice sounding cold 
and dead as it rang out in stern command ; noth- 
ing alive about her save the great eyes, which 
dilated and blazed as if her soul itself were in 


flames, and poured its fiery torment through their 


depths. 
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‘* Will you tell?’’ she cried again. 


‘¢ I must overtake her,’’ he said. ‘‘She must 


“Speak! For God’s sake, speak !’’ groaned ; not get to the village without me.” 


Bonchamps. 
«* Yes—yes,”’ moaned Jean. ‘‘ They rode into 


** No, no!’’ Jean said. 
**Clemence !’’ the Doctor called again, but she 


the village—the soldiers. I was coming from my } did not pause or turn her head. 


work. I saw them. ‘For the Marquis,’ the 
neighbors told me. Oh, Mademoiselle, they are 
all sorry. They love you both, but they were 
afraid. Whatcould wedo? We have our wives 
and children; we could not murder them.”’ 

“IT know! LIknow! Goon!” 

She was close by his side, bending over him, 
towering above him, her arms extended as if 
she would wring the story from his unwilling 
lips. 

** Quick, Jean, quick !’’ whispered the Doctor. 

*« Ay, quick !’’ she repeated, and her voice was 
ashriek. ‘‘ Quick, or I shall be so mad that I 
cannot understand !°’ 

“Up to the chateau they marched,’’ sobbed 
Jean, ‘‘and back they came, the Marquis with 
them “ 

*¢ Bochet? Bochet?’’ broke in Clemence. 

‘‘ No, Mademoiselle, no. They told me he was 
as much taken by surprise as anybody. He in- 
sisted that the Marquis could not go on horse- 
back. He made them send for the carriage i 

‘* My father, Jean ?” 

“Yes. I saw him as he came out of the inn. 
He called to us, if there was a heart among us, 
that some one should tell Mademoiselle what 
had happened. He sent his love, his blessing. 
Jacques would have come; he is old. . I could 
run the fastest. I was going toAutun, I-—” 
Jean’s voice died away. He hid his face in his 
sleeve. 

The Doctor was silent, too, trying for words, 
not comfort, not hope; neither were possible; 
but speech of some sort, if only to remind the 

wretched girl that at least human sympathy was 

near. Before he could pronounce a syllable, she 
spoke, 
‘* Where is my horse? Bring my horse, Jean 
Dupre !”’ 
‘* Yes, yes,’’ the Doctor said. ‘‘ We will go to 
the village. We will see Bochet & 
‘* What have I to do with Bochet ?” she inter- 
rupted. ‘‘ Bring my horse, I say !’’ 
Dupre glanced at the physician, who signed 
him to obey. Jean untied the two horses and 
brought them up. Before either of the men 











The Doctor spurred wildly on. Jean Dupre ran 
by his side, unconsciously, also uttering her name; 
both men, even in the midst of their suffering, 
vaguely thrilled and awed by the dismal picture. 
Overhead, the full moon, bright and glorious ; 
in advance of them, the figures of the girl and 
her horse; beyond, the roofs of the village 
houses. Further .on, the stretch of the lofty 
towers, the cloud of black smoke, the roar and 
blaze of the leaping flames. On—on in that wild 
dash the girl sped, and they followed. 

Perhaps an eighth of a mile, before reaching 
the hamlet, there was a road which branched to 
the right, skirted the village, and debouched into 
the Chalons highway, a short distance beyond the 
route which led up to the chateau. The girl 
reached this turn, urged her horse down it, and 
fled on. 

‘«Clemence, Clemence!’’ the Doctor cried, 
‘« where are you going ?”’ 

She looked back, her white face, with its fea- 
tures set in a rigidity like that of death, showing 
plainly in the moonlight. 

«To my father!’ she cried. ‘‘ To my father!”’ , 
The physician urged on his horse to the very/ 
top of his speed. He overtook the fugitive, and 
caught her bridle. Jean Dupre, with his pea- 
sant strength to support him, was close behind. 
‘‘Let me go! Do you want to beu murderer, 
too ?’’ she shrieked, striking wildly at him with 
her riding-whip. ‘‘ Let me go!’’ 

‘« Tell me what you intend todo. Wait; I will 
not try to keep you. Only tell me, child.” 

‘To my father—to prison—death—with him ! 
You would not try to hinder my seeing him once 
more! ‘Are you not human? Can you not 
understand ?”’ 

He held fast to the rein in spite of her frantic 
efforts to get free. The frightened horses plunged 
and lashed out with their hind feet, but, regard- 
less of danger, Jean Dupre pressed closer up. 

‘¢ Wait, Clemence !’’ the Doctor pleaded. ‘I 
do understand. I will ride with you. I cannot 
leave you alone. I will bring you back——”’ 

‘* Bring me back !”’ she broke in. ‘‘ No power 
can do that! Iwill go with him! If he is 


could assist her, Clemence sprang into the saddle } guilty, so am I. My father—my father !”’ 


and dashed away. 
“Clemence, Clemence !”’ the Doctor called. 


With a sudden movement, she wrenched her 
bridle from Bonchamp’s grasp, and rushed away 


She did no* answer. She flew on down the } again with the swiftness of the wind. 


level road. 


“‘T must follow, Jean,”’ the Doctor said. ‘The 





The Doctor mounted and hurried after. 


’ soldiers may be rude to her.” 
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“‘ Follow!’’ cried Jean. << Follow !” 

On the Doctor spurred. The horse he rode was 
one which had been presented. to him in happier 
days by the Marquis himself; an animal still full 
of vigor and fire, and he responded ‘bravely to 
his master’s command. Jean Dupre followed 
behind. It might sound absurd to write of any 
man, save a Burgundy or Brittany peasant, that 
he could keep pace with a horse at its full speed, 
but Jean was a mountaineer, and would have 
held his own for hours with the choicest stecd 
that ever noble, in the days when nobles existed, 
eoul:l have shown in his stables. Forward they 
dashed. Clemence’s horse had been her pet and 
favorite for years, With the strange instinct of 
animals, he seemed to comprehend the strait into 
which she had fallen, and be eager to aid, as at 
intervals she called to him in such agonized 
entreaty ag she might have addressed to some 
human being whom she knew sympathized with 
her anguish, and, would employ every faculty to 
assist her in this dire need. 

‘On, Selim! For his sake, on !’’ 

And ecch time that he caught the beseeching 
tones, the noble horse bounded more eagerly 
forward, as if in obedience, not to the order, but 
the terrible suffering which prompted it. 

Then came the Doctor, spurring forward his 
charger, and ever and anon, without knowing 
that he spoke, crying, 

‘For her, for her! On, on!’ 

And still beyond, the stalwart peasant, tear- 
ing over the level causeway, his elbows set hard 
against his sides, his breath restrained and care- 
ful, and he, too, cried, 

* Por her—for her!” 

Away they sped, and over them, and all ob- 
jects in the scene, the moonbeams poured their 
golden splendor; while on the height at the left, 
a great column of smoke swept up to the zenith, 
and the flames played and leaped over the wide 
front of the chateau. Suddenly, through the 
stillness, came a whiz and rush—the fall of heavy 
masonry. One of the towers had sunk in with 
a crash, that broke through the quiet of the night 
like a peal of thunder, booming in dreadful 
echoes to the horizon’s verge. 

On down the white road dashed the foremost 
horse and its rider, still in advance of the Doc- 
tor, Joan Dupre keeping his place easily enough 
by the physician’s side, answering, in monosyl- 
lables, the half-unconscious exclamations which 
now and again broke from his companion’s lips. 

They had skirted the village, passed the 
junction with the Chalons route; they were 
close below the steep where the chateau stood. 





} peal. 


branches of the grand old oaks that formed an 
avenue from the gates almost up to the terrace ; 
the flames had spread ; each separate tree stood 
up a tower of flame; the leaves and boughs 
floated off like fiery serpents; the hiss and moan 
of the green wood was distinctly audible like 
human voices groaning in pain. 

On, on! The girl far in advance now—the 
horsemaw and the runner toiling after 

Another stretch of level road, a steep hill, a 
sharp descent, a second sweep of plain, a second 
height. As he reached the foot of this hill, 
the Doctor saw Clemence nearthe top. Upon the 
summit he could clearly distinguish a cavalcade 
of soldiers, and in their midst the black body of 
@ travelling carriage. Then through the dis- 
tance he heard the girl’s voice ring out like the 
ghost of the voice that had been such sweet mu- 
sic to him for years and years. 

“Stop, stop! My father, my father !’”’ 

Then he noticed—always as if he were the 
victim of some dreadful nightmare—a sudden 
confusion among the troops; heard, as one hears 
voices in a dream, the commander’s order, 

“ Halt!’ 

On he spurred, and Jean Dupre followed; 
up far enough into the shadow of the hill to 
hear what words were spoken; to be of service 
to the girl if aid were required, and possible. 
But even amid the nightmare suffering of that 
onward dash, one thougnt had come uppermost 
in Bonchamp’s mind and kept its hold. Left to 
herself, Clemence might succeed in influencing 
the officer to permit her to accompany her father. 
Perhaps even for her the journey would end in 
prison—death ; but no matter! To go with him 
was the only boon which could be granted her 
anguish. Even in the height of his pain the 
physician could think enough to realize that im- 
prisonment, death, if with her father, would be 
a mercy compared to the agony of seeing him 
forced away and she left behind, uncertain of 
his fate. 

Again, and through the quiet of the night, 
rang the voice of the maddened girl. 

“Stop! My father!” 

It pealed across the ranks of soldiery like the 
blast of some unearthly trumpet. Once more 
the officer's voice answered it, giving order to 
his men, 

“ Halt !”” 

Troop and carriage stopped ; officer and sol- 
diers waited. 

The old) Marquis sat leaning back in the 
chariot. He had not heard his daughter’s ap- 
Even the command of the leader, though 


The whirling sea of sparks had caught the } it reached the prisoner’s ears distinctly enough, 
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did not cause him tolift his head. A very natu- 
ral prostration had succeeded the cold composure 
with which he had borne the horror of his cap- 
ture, the starting on that journey of doom. 

For the time—during the approach of military 
and mob tothe chateau, the pronunciation of his 
arrest, the ignominious entrance into the village, 
the waiting there—it had been easy enough to 
be calm. It was not fortitude which had nerved 
him, though he was a brave man; it was not re- 
ligion, yet he was a religious man; it was not 
even the sentiment which enabled so many of 
his compeers during that murderous epoch to die 
composedly, haughtily, in their scorn of the 
brute force which forced them to death; it was, 
if I can make you understand, a feeling of su- 
preme pity for those who could have so utterly 
misconceived his principles, that it had been 
possible for him to be brought to this pass through 
the agency of any party that might be in power, 
whether royalist or republican. 

But once seated in the carriage, and embarked 
upon this journey, which could have but one 
bourne, the thought of his daughter started up 
and subdued every other feeling. If he could 
only have seen her, have bidden her adieu, have 
felt her arms about his neck in a last embrace ! 

At first, it had appeared a blessed chance— 
nay, the result of imperative action on the part 
of Providence—that she should have been absent ; 
but with every roll of the chariot-wheels that 
bore him away, the mercy contained in such ac- 
cident, or pre-arranged, superhuman design, 
grew fainter and fainter, till it died out beneath 
the-dismal pictures which forced themselves 
uponhismind. He tortured himself, by thinking 
sadly of her coming back, her arrival, her utter 
solitude, helplessness, and consignment to the 
power of that remorseless man who ruled the 
district ; her anguish, her despair! 

He saw it all, felt it all, lived through it all. 
Then his fortitude deserted him. He covered 


his eyes with his hands, to shut out the horrible 
tableau which rose, distinct as if the incidents 
were a living, present reality. He tried to pray. 
God help him! Even his faith in God seemed to 
go, as yours and mine has done, in the extreme 
exigencies of life, oh, my brothers !—to waver, 
flicker, perish, with an utter and awful sudden- 
ness, and then he was alone in his despair, and 
not éven the blessed Crucified willing to aid him. 

Stop! Halt! Is Heaven nearer our nether- 
most hell than we are able to believe? So he 
asked, perchance, in the blindness of his desola- 
tion, if question were possible ! 

The troop had paused; the carriage stood 
still. 

Now he heard—now he could listen! The 
confusion, the half-uttered sentences exchanged 
among the soldiers—they reached his ears. 
More: the beat of a horse’s hoofs, the sound 
of a woman’s voice in agonized imploring. 
> «My father! Let me see my father! 
must be human! Let me see my father !’’ 

Then he knew that he himself was crying. 

‘‘My child! Let me have my child!” 

Vancleux had dismounted. The girl sprang 
from her saddle; she fell at his feet; she em- 
braced his knees; she moaned. 

‘‘ Let me go with my father! It is all I ask! 
Have mercy, forGod’ssake! Mercy! My father!” 

Vancleux turned roughly away, and allowed 
her to fall, prone, half-senseless, in the road. 

‘¢ Lift her into the chariot,’’ was all he said, 

Another instant, and the father and daughter 
were in each other’s arms. 

‘¢ March !’’ thundered the officer. 
spend the night here. March!’ 

The carriage rolled away. It was long before 
either of its occupants could realize that the 
bliss of union was real; but it came at last, 
Then neither could remember what awaited at 
the journey’s end. They were together. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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‘*T cannot 








MY SUNSHINE. 


BY BENNETT BELLMAN,. 


My Lela has such laughing eyes, 
She is an angel—without wings; 
And like a bird beneath the skies 
She sings. 


A rose-bud white—and it is mest— 
She wears upon her bosom now; 
But oh! a lovelier rose-bud sweet 
Art thou, 


T clasp the timid little sprite; 
She gaily laughs, then—runs away 


And will not kiss me, as she might, 
In play. 


And thus with pretty, pensive wiles, 
Half soberly, and half in glee, 
Her sweetest songs, she says, and smilos, 
Are all for me. 


A bird, she sings, a fawn, she plays, 
She says she loves me—is it true? 
1 don’t belicve one word she says. 





Would you? 





THE PRAIRIE ROSE. 


BY MBS. J. E. 

“Tris just this old dress that holds the key 
to the position,” said Rose Temple, as she threw 
the folds over her knee. ‘If this can be made 
passable for another season, I can take the music- 
lessons. I have ciphered that out clearly, mo- 
ther.” 

“I think you are right, dear,’’ said Mrs. 
Temple. ‘Then let us look carefully at the 
possibilities of the case. It is a very good cash- 
mere, to begin with, black as jet, though it has 
seen so much good service.” And the widow 
turned it over thoughtfully in her hands. 
‘* Rosy,’’ she continued, with sudden animation, 
“IT have a bright thought. Run up and bring 
me my black silk shawl. That is heavy and 
good yet, and we will make the jacket of it, and 
have enough left over for full-puffed trimmings 
on the rest of the suit.’’ 

‘Not your silk shawl, mother,”’ remonstrated 
Rose. 

‘Yes, deary, I have made my mind up; and, 


you know, when I make it up suddenly, it is 


very hard to unmake. I seldom go out, and 
scarcely ever wear it. So, why should it not be 
doing some good. You shall buy me a soft-wool 
shawl in place of it, when you become a 
music-teacher. I shall like that a great deal 
better.”’ 

‘‘And the fringe, mother,’’ said Rose, enter- 
ing into the spirit of it, now the matter was de- 
cided. ‘ What a nice trimming that will make 
for the basque.” 

‘And enough left over for your parasol,”’ 
said the widow. ‘‘ You will have to be very 
careful of that parasol, I gee, Rosy. Perhaps I 
had better glue a thin bit of silk on the under 
side, in one place, and press it out carefully. I 
think I can do it so it will not show, and it will 
help preserve it much longer.” 

‘Tt takes science to live on our little income, 
doesn’t it, mother?” said Rose, laughing. ‘But 
many richer folks I know are not half so happy. 
My fingers ache to set about that dress. But 
perhaps I had better run down to ‘The Poplars,’ 
and give Miss Allen an answer about the lessons. 
She would like to know this evening.”’ 

‘It is a little late,’ said Mrs. Temple, hesita- 
ting, ‘‘but you may go, if you take Nep.”’ 

Ata word from his young mistress, cld Nep- 
tune gathered slowly up his huge frame, and 
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with a skake of his rough coat, declared himself 
in readiness for a start. 

Rose took from the closet her neat black coat 
and dainty hat, and then, from a box, her well- 
darned thread gloves, and was also ready to set 
out. Each garment had its history, full of in- 
terest to the parties most nearly concerned. 
But Rose did not feel called to tell every one 
that the sacque was pieced out of her father’s 
Sunday coat; or that the hat was an old Neapoli- 
tan bonnet, turned over a frame, braid by braid, 
by her own handy fingers. That the thick, black 
ribbon had once tied grandmother’s cap; while 
the gay little knot of peacock feathers which 
adorned one side, was of her own fashioning, 
and was shaped with a true artist’s eye. 

As the girl and her shaggy escort wended 
their way down the street, the mother sighed. 

“Oh, for even a year or two of good health, 
so I could help my darling out of these perplexi- 
ties. How sad, that she should be so crushed 
by poverty, when she is so well fitted for a 
higher sphere. Now, the only ambition I dare 
cherish is, that she may find the way open to 
make herself a proficient in music, so it may be 
a means of self-support. How cheerfully she 
takes up the burden. With what enthusiasm 
she applies herself. How little she dreams of 
the hard, cold world she has to battle with,’’ and 
tear after tear rolled down her faded cheek. 

But at sweet seventeen, with bounding health 
in her veins, and a happy home, the world looks 
all rose-hued. Very soon Rose came tripping 
up the steps, as light-hearted as a sunbeam, now 
that the important question about the music 
lessons was well settled. She had brought a letter 
for her mother, from a cousin in a distant city, 
full of pleasant home news and a happy wedding 
time, all of which was full of interest to those 
who lived such quiet lives. 

‘«T wish we could send some little wedding- 
gift to this dear cousin of yours, mother,”’ said 
Rose, as she plied her nimble needle. 

“She asks me all about my little girl,” said 
mother, ‘‘and wonders if she looks like me. 
Suppose you send your likeness in one of these 
dainty frames you make. Emily will prize atoken 
that comes from the heart, far more than a costly 
gift, which speaks only of the giver’s wealth.” 

The gift was sent, with some misgivings on 
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Rose’s part, but the sweet girl's face made many 
friends in that distant household. 

‘* Mother,”’ said Rose, one day, as she returned 
from her music-lesson, ‘‘ you would be sorry for 
little Lois Gray. She is so passionately fond of 
music, so anxious to improve in it, and has such 
a poor chance. She sweeps the school and reci- 
tation-rooms every evening, to pay for her les- 
sons, but she has little opportunity for practising. 
She can only have the piano when not in use by 
the others, and that is often when she cannot 
come. Such a good girl as she is. But such a 
hard life as she leads at her uncle’s.”’ 

“‘Why not let Lois practice here?’’ said Mrs. 
Temple, promptly. 

“That is just what I hoped you would say, 
mother dear,” and Rosy gave her a warm kiss. 

So it was all arranged, and the practice-hour 
was to come whenever it suited her best. Rose 
gladly gave her the benefit of whatever instruc- 
tions she had received. So the happy girl made 
good progress. Better than the privilege ac- 
corded her, was the consciousness that now a 
warm hearthstone, and two warm, sympathizing 
hearts, were open to her. The poor orphan girl 


had often felt so utterly alone and friendless. 
“‘T brought this letter for you from the office,”’ 
said Lois, ‘‘as I was coming by, and I thought 


I would save you thetrouble.”” She passed on 
into the small sitting-room, where she was always 
welcome. 

‘Thank you, Lois. I was very busy to-night, 
and am glad to save thetime. It is from Cousin 
Emily, mother. I am so glad, for her letters 
always do you good like a medicine. I told her 
80 in the last one I wrote, and that, perhaps, is 
why she writes again so soon.”’ 

‘Rosy,’ called her mother, alittleafterward, in 
a voice half-trembling, half-excited, ‘‘I want you 
to come and read this letter. 

«‘ Anything uncommon happened, mother ?”’ 

“Only this, that Cousin Emily and her hus- 
band ask you to spend the fall and winter there, 
and offer to give you the best facilities the city 
affords for perfecting yourself in music and your 
other studies.”’ 

Tt was not in reason that a girl of Rosy’s quick, 
impulsive nature could hear such a proposition 
with an even flow of the pulses. But presently 
the look faded, and she said, as quietly as she 
would put aside an hour’s pastime, 

“ But [ cannot go, mother.” 

“Why, darling ?” 

‘IT cannot leave you, mother.”’ 





** But you are to go, my child. That part of 
the programme is settled. The remainder will | 
work itself clear as we go on.” 

Vou. LXXI.—8 


The dainty little supper would never have 
been appreciated, that evening, if they had not 
prevailed on poor Lois to come in and share it 
with them. They took her into their counsels, 
and suddenly the thought flashed into the widow’s 
mind to ask, ; 

“Why cannot you stay with me, Lois, and be 
my daughter while Rose is away ?”” 

“If I only might,”’ said Lois, the tears welling 
up into her dark eyes. ‘I am only counted a 
burden where I am.”’ 

Rose and Lois stepped lightly and quickly 
about as they cleared the tea things away, and 
then all sat down for a quiet, serious talk. The 
details were beginning to ‘“‘ work themselves 
clear.”’ 

The next few weeks were very busy ones. An 
outfit is some trouble, even when you have only 
to call on father for a needful check and a good 
dress-maker to do the work. But where one pair 
of young hands must do all the sewing, and as 
good as make all the materials, it becomes a much 
more complicated affair. Mother was capital at 
planning, and the physician had fortunately not 
interdicted that part of the sewing work. So 
the week grew, and though the preparations were 
simple, they were dainty and pretty of their kind. 
It took ‘‘ science,” though of a very high order, 
and Rose laughed many a time as she wondered 
what her cousins would say if they knew the 
secret process of the manufacture of her gar- 
ments. Poverty and a good strong purpose are 
great sharpeners of the wits. 

They were not ashamed of their pretty western 
cousin, either in the matter of dress or manners. 
Emily gave her the warmest welcome, and left a 
shining tear-drop on her wavy hair, for the dear 
mother she would have been so glad to greet. 
The new-found cousin, Harvey Howard, though a 
grave, mature man, gave her a cordial grasp of the 
hand, anda sincere welcome to his home, where 
he rejoiced to gather every comfort which his 
ample income could afford, that might add to the 
convenience or pleasure of her whom he had 
chosen to preside over his heart and home. A 
man of simple tastes and few wants himself, he 
indulged in one luxury, which men of far larger 
means were often accustomed to consider the 
sheerest extravagance. It was the noble luxury 
of doing good. 

A week or two of rest and sight-seeing in the 
great city, and then Rose settled down to earnest 
work. The care and luxury of her life should not 
turn heraside from her high, brave purpose. Per- 
haps she found work harder than in the old days. 
No matter. Then she must put forth more effort. 

It is said that one winter, amid the luxuries of 
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Canne, proved more demoralizing to Hannibal’s 
army than ten years hard fighting. Let us not 
wonder at the small progress made by our ladies of 
wealth and abundant leisure, in intellectual cul- 
ture, but let us rather praise the industry and 
energy of those who are able to make any pro- 
gress at all under such adverse circumstances. 

But with the best musical talent that money 
could command for an instructor, and a piano 
which threw her into raptures as she touched its 
keys, Rose felt it would be unpardonable if she 
did not, make an advancement proportioned to 
her advantages. She threw all the enthusiasm 
of her nature into her tasks, and rose at her ac- 
customed early hour, that she might secure an 
extra time for practice. 

A niece of Mr. Howard’s spent a few months 
with them, and shared in her lessons, and was a 
very pleasant companion, 

At three o’clock all lessons. were laid aside by 
Emily’s orders, and the two girls went out to- 
gether on pleasant days, and amused themselves 
at home when it stormed. The evenings were 
spent socially in the beautiful parlors where 
friends of the family were in the constant habit 
of ‘‘dropping in.’’ The society of people she 
would be likely to mect at Mr. Howard’s, could 
not but form a most valuable part of a young 
lady’s education. Rose’s mother knew this far 
better than the girl herself, and prized the pri- 
vilege accordingly. 

Yet the mother’s heart; went out tearfully, 
longingly, for her little girl, and letter-day was 
the brightest of the week in the little vine-cov- 
ered cottage. - 

Those sweet, full letters were the joy and so- 
lace of the mother in her loneliness, And they 
were just what a daughter’s letters ought to be— 
full, free, and frequent; How many girls away 
from home give loving hearts occasion for great 
anxiety just from remissness here. 

Delia Winters, who shared Rose's every-day 
life, was a merry, laughing girl, who had never 
had a deep sorrow to sober her, and whose early 
training had been far from what her uncle would 
have desired. He fancied that a season under 
his wife's .care could not. fail to prove highly 
beneficial ; hence her invitation. 

«‘Oh, Rosy,” she said one day, as she came 
bounding up into her room. ‘That. horrid 
Henry Malcom is coming here to tea, and to 





tomake fun of Mr. Malcom. I expect he will 
be duller than ever now, for Uncle Harvey said 
his mother had lately died, anfl he was very sad 
about it.”’ 

** Why, Delia, how can you speak so lightly of 
such sorrow ?”’ said Rose, with ready sympathy. 
‘(If my mother was dead, do you think I could 
feel very. gay ?”’ 

“Oh! that is quite different. Mr. Malcom’s 
mother. was very old and deaf, and he has had 
the care of her these ten years. If she had 
been a princess, she could not have had more 
attention, or more luxuries, I have heard it 
said.” 

‘* More honor to him,” said Rose, stoutly. “I 
am sure I shall like hii.’ 

‘“‘T hope you will, with all my heart,’’ said 
Delia, laughing, ‘‘ and that the attraction will be 
mutual. You could not please Uncle Harvey 
better. But never mind your music, dear. He 
doesn’t know a note from the sign of Federal 
money, in his ledger. You'll find I am right, 
Rose, when I tell you he is awful dry.’? And 
Delia waltzed away to her own cosy room, next 
to her aunt’s. 

Very pretty the two girls looked, as they came 
in together, in the evening, dressed in simple 
white: a rose, and a knot or two of ribbon, their 
only ornaments. Uncle Harvey was not modern 


; in his tastes, and always insisted that the charm 


of youth was sweetest when adorned the least. 
He was always so good and kind; the girls loved 
to please him, Rose had fallen naturally into 
Delia’s mode of address, and said ‘‘ Uncle Har- 
vey,’ and ‘‘ Aunt Emily,;’ justas if she had been 
used to it all her life. 

She had expected to meet a middle-aged man, 
with a touch of silver in his hair, and had pre- 
pared herself to be very grave and sedate in her 
deportment, as became the occasion. She was, 
therefore, a little surprised to find Henry Mal- 
com a much younger man than Uncle Harvey, 
with smooth, flowing chestnut beard and hair, 
which would show no signs of frost for many @ 
year, 

His manner was quiet, and his voice peculiarly 
gentle, and there was ever a pleasant smile in 
his eye, as he watched the two bright girls, while 
they chattered over their fancy-work, going now 
and then to Aunt, Emily for advice or instruc- 
tion. It was a most informal little gathering, 


spend the evening. I heard Uncle. Harvey tell } just such as the joint householders delighted in. 


Aunt Emily so. We shall be so bored. There 
is no fun in him, and Uncle Harvey thinks the 
world of him, so we shall have to put on extra 
efforts to be agreeable. 
an awful solemn way once, because I happened 


State dinners and crush parties were not to their 
taste, and were never given; but their hospitable 
door seemed almost to open of itself to greet a 


Uncle talked to me in } friendly guest. 


“You love old songs as well as Harvey,” said 
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Mrs. Howard, letting a dainty web of white, 
which she was knitting on ivory needles, fall in 
her lap; “and I believe you are quite as dull to 
the charms of modern music. I must have our 
little girl sing some for you. She has learned a 
number of old pieces, just to please her uncle.” 

“I should be delighted to hear her,’’ said 
Henry, leaving his easy-chair and coming to the 
music-stand. ‘‘ What do you sing, Miss Rose ?’’ 
he asked, as he quietly turned the leaves. 

Rose selected an old Scotch ballad, which was 
a favorite with her uncle, and asked if he liked 
that. 

‘‘That was my mother’s song,’’ he said, with 
a softened tone. ‘‘I should love to hear it 
again.” 

The evening sped all too quickly, Malcom 
thought. Music had never had such charms for 
him before. 

“ Those silvery sounds, so sweet, so dear, 
The listener held his breath to hear.” 

It was only one of many pleasant evenings. 
It may be that Rose began to look forward to 
them with a brighter tinge of pink in her cheek, 
and a new, strange flutter in her bosom. Aunt 
Emily was a wise woman, and knew that Henry 
Malcom was true and noble to the core; just 
such a man as the absent. mother would approve, 


if she could look approvingly on any suitor of 
her only darling. 

** Rose,”’ said Mr. Malcom, one evening, “I 
am going away west next week, on business, to 


be gone a month. I shall go right through the 
place where you live, and if you have any com- 
mands, I should be happy to take them. Don’t 
be afraid to send any parcel. I can carry any- 
thing to your mother you would like to send.’’ 
Rose was in quite a flutter at the unexpected 
news, and a variety of feelings, by turns, were 





dominant in her breast. First of all was a sense 
of regret at his absence, which she would hardly 
suffer herself to admit ; then came a keen sense 
of pleasure that ‘‘mother would see Mr. Mal- 
com ;’’ but the real, practical question was, what 
should she send by the willing messenger. Mrs. 
Howard helped to solve this important question, 
and a small valise was stored with choice gifts, 
which would not fail to bring much comfort to 
the lowly cottage home. 

How Rose watched for the next home letter! 
What would mother think of Mr. Malcom? was 
the uppermest question in her mind. The let- 
ter, though written in a guarded way, was satis- 
fying. 

‘«T knew she would like him,’’ thought honest 
Rose. ‘‘ How could she help it ?”’ 

A year rolled quickly by, and found our fair 
Prairie Rose, not drudging at the task of music- 
teaching, but practising on a grand piano of her 
own, in her own beautiful home, while a placid, 
happy mother rested near her, in the easiest of 
reclining chairs. 

‘«It is my ideal home,’’ said Henry Malcom, 
as he laid a new “old song’”’ before his wife. 
‘* What is home without a mother? I am glad 
your mother can share it with us.” 

‘‘And our good Lois is succeeding so well, 
Henry. I had a letter from her to-day. She 
has all the music scholars she can teach, and the 
people who rent mother’s little cottage make it 
a very pleasant home for her.”’ 

Poor Lois had been ‘set up’’ in business by 
the gift of Rose’s piano, and the free rent of the 
cottage parlor; and as years rolled by, she was 
not the only one who had cause to praise and 
bless fair Rose’s. bounty. For Rose, now that 
she was rich, exemplified in her life the precept, 
“ Freely ye havo received, freely give.” 
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Deer in the brown mould the violets sleep, 
Where the long grasses creep ; 

Each purple petal is folded as close 
As the heart of a rose. 

Over their heads the birds caro! loud; 

Robins and blackbirds, they come in a crowd: 
“ Up, wee ones, the world is awake !” 


April rains knocked for admittance within; 
“Sweethearts, let us in!” 

Knocked at the house-doors, then plaintively wept ; 
Wise little Violet slept. 

“T’ve a dew-pearl for each wee-petaled cup. 

Rise, darlings, rise, ere the sun drinks it up!” 
Oh! the long silence they kept! 





Then the South Wind shook his wings at the word— 
Not a violet stirred. 

“Up, darlings!” he whispered—“ Arise, for my sake !” 
Not his to awake. 

“ Pink-lipped arbutus is everywhere, 

Shaking out bells of perfumes on the air, 
I only, of all, desolate.” 


But a bright sunbeam stole softly that way, 
Not a word did he say. 

Touched with warm fingers, each one, till it grew 
Bright with heaven's own blue. 

Kissed into beauty each petal so sweet, 

Till the gray mosses that crept to their feet, 
Learned what Love’s magic may do. 





“THE CAPTAIN’S YOUNGEST.”’ 


BY FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 


[ve seen many a young gentleman in my 
day, through being a military man, and living 
among what you might call ‘‘swells;’’ but I 
never saw a young gentleman as could hold a 
candle to my young master, Lionel, him that we 
called ‘‘The Captain’s Youngest.’’ Ne, not as 
were fit to black his boots, for the matter of that. 
And I knew him, too, from the time he were a 
young gentleman in long-clothes, being carried 
about in his ayah’s arms; and many’s the time, 
too, that I have carried him myself, and been 
proud to do it. 

You see, I knew his father, Captain Dalgetty, 
of the 57th, in his best days, when he first came 
out to India, with his regiment ; a fine, dashing 
young fellow, as was a favorite with everybody. 
After awhile he married, and married a belle; 
and he and his wife were as pretty a couple as 
you need see. By-and-bye, Miss Rose was born, 
and then other children; and last of all, when 
Miss Rose was about eight years old, my own 
young master. 


When the family began to grow up, the regi- 
ment was ordered back to England; and I came 


back with them, you see, The Captain was not 
rich, and as the family expenses got bigger, year 
by year, money got scarcer with him, and they 
couldn’t live as they did before; and so, some- 
how, I think it was because I liked the children, 
and especially my young master, I fell into 
a.way of being half valet, half waiter, half man- 
of-all-work for the Captain and his. 

This wasn’t all. The Captain’s fine wey—for 
he was handsome still, and a gentleman born, 
and no mistake—brought him fine friends; and 
his fine friends brought him debt, because he 
was obliged to keep up with them. Everything 
was badly managed, because Mrs. Dalgetty, 
who'd been a belle, as I said, and good for noth- 
ing, as belles never are, but to dress fine and 
look pretty; because Mrs. Dalgetty, as I said, 
knew nothing about managing; so the servants 
ran wild, and were nothing but trouble and ex- 
pense, and there were nothing but struggling to 
keep up, and threatening to break down, from 
day to day. 

‘‘The Captain is worse than ever,” Mrs. Dal- 
getty would say, sometimes, when ‘things looked 
bad, and she had a crying fiton. ‘‘And Rose is 
so expensive, and the other girls aro growing up. 
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I wish Lionel was older. He is the only one 
who seems to feel for me at all.” 

The real truth were—as Lionel were that sweet- 
natured—he felt for them all; and I must say, as 
they couldn’t help being as fond of him, in their 
way, as he was of them in his. 

‘* Rabbett,”’ says he to me once, when they 
was all going out—he was about nine years old 
then, or thereabout—“‘ Rabbett, if you would 
like to see Rose before she goes, just stand in 
the passage, when I go into the drawing-room 
with her shaw] and handkerchief. She has just 
sent me for them.” 

Now,’ my young master loved his mother 
dearly, but he loved Rose, even better; he was 
allers talking to me of her beauty. 

So I says, ‘‘ I would like tosee her.” And he 
runs up stairs, quite pleased, and is down again 
in a minute. 

‘Tl leave the door open,” he says. And in 
he goes, with the shawl over his arm, and does 
leave it open, quite wide enough for me to see 
through. 

Miss Rose was standing by the fire, and beau- 
tiful she looked, in her grand evening dress, and 
so like what her mother had been, that it gave me 
quite a start. There was a gentleman at her side, 
a laughing and talking to her, and when Master 
Lionel goes in, this party turns towards the door, 
to look at him, and I sees his face, and I gives a 
start again, for it were Capt. Basil Roscoe. 

Now I knew sum’at of Capt. Basil Roscoe, 
you see, and that’s what made me give a start. 
If ever there was a villain, and he to be called a 
gentleman, Capt. Basil Roscoe were one. I 
knew things of him that he little guessed; we 
servants get to know many queer things. I 
felt, when I sees him, as if I saw a snake. 

‘‘Here comes the shawl,’’ says Captain Basil, 
and he held out his hand, as if he meant to put 
it on for himself, but Miss Rose laughs and 
stops him. 

‘*No,’’ says she. ‘‘ Lionel wouldn’t like that. 
Would you, Lionel? He always puts my shawl 
on for me.” 

The Captain drew back a bit, and gave the boy 
a sharp glance, but Miss Rose did not see it, for 
she was bending down to have the shawl put 
over her white shoulders, and Master Lionel was 
a folding it round her, as pleased as could be, 
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laughing, too, boy-like, but, for all that, doing it 
as deft and graceful as if he’d been born to it, 

And then, when it was done, Miss Rosie put 
her little hands on the shoulders of his jacket, 
and kissed him half-a-dozen times, so coaxing, 
and merry, and happy, that I could not bear-to 
think the time would ever come, when life would 
look harder to her than it did just then—going 
out to a grand ball in a pretty dress, and with 
her lover by her side. 

Unless it is true, that the devil shrinks from 
and hates them as has no sins of their own, I 
should like to know why it was that Basil Roscoe 
were so ready, in taking a dislike to a innocent- 
faced boy, as never harmed, or differed with 
him ; for nothing is more certain than that from 
the first he did take a dislike to Master Lionel. 
It struck me, once or twice, as he not only 
couldn’t bear the sight of him, but that if he had 
had the chance he would not have been sorry to 
do him a harm. His sneering manner showed it, 
and his ill-looking, handsome face showed it, 
apart from a hundred other bits of things. Mas- 
ter Lionel himself found it out soon enough. 

‘“‘ Rabbett,”’ says he, private and confidential, 
‘he doesn’t like me, and I don’t like him, and I 
wish he wasn’t so fond of Rose. I never did him 
any harm, you know, Rabbett.”’ 

Nateral enough, his spirit is hurt about it, and 
he takes it a bit hard. But he never says much 
about it, until one night he comes to me, and I 
sees he is wonderful quiet, and after a while I 
make bold to ask what ails him. And the minute 
Tasks him, I sees, by the look in his eyes, that 
what ails him is something uncommon. 

“It’s something about Rose,’’ he says, ‘“‘ and 
it’s something about Capt. Roscoe.” 

A slight huskiness comes in my throat, as 
makes it necessary for me to clear it. 

“Oh! I says. ‘Indeed, sir?’ 

“Yes,” he answers. ‘‘ As I was coming here, 
I passed him, standing at the corner of the 
street, with a gentleman, and they were both 
talking aloud, Rabbett, and laughing. And they 
were talking about Rose.’’ 

Knowing the man so well, and having heard 
80 much of his villainy, my blood fairly boiled at 
the thought of what he might have been saying; 
but I made up my mind to speak quietly. 

‘Did you hear what they said, sir?’ I asked, 
“ Are you sure it was her they were speaking of?”’ 

“‘Yes,’’ says he, ‘‘sure, for I heard the gen- 
tlemansay, ‘What? Pretty Rose Dalgetty? And 
then Roscoe answered, ‘ Even she might get tire- 
some.’ And they both laughed. Rabbett’—and 
he turned his troubled, questioning boy's face to 
me, as if he was just awakening to some sort of 





bewildered fear, and wanted help—‘‘ what did 
he mean by saying she might get tiresome? And 
what made them laugh as they did? They were 
laughing at her—my sister Rose.”’ 

‘*No gentleman would have done it, sir,” I 
answered, not knowing what else to say. 

“I know that,” he says. ‘But what did 
they mean? You are older than me, Rabbett, 
and perhaps you can understand more than that 
it was not what a gentleman would have done.” 

But of course I could not tell him that. If it 
meant nothing worse, it at least did mean as 
Miss Rose’s lover had so little respect for her, 
that he could bandy her name among his com- 
panions with something like a sneer; so I tried 
my best to lead him away from the subject. If 
he’d been an ordinary kind of young gentleman, 
and he so very young yet, I might have managed 
it; but being the little fellow he was, the suspi- 
cion that his sister had been somehow slighted 
stuck to him, and settled itself deep in his mind, 
and made him thoughtful beyond his years. 

And this was far from being the end of it. 
Little by little I began to hear a whisper here 
and there, even among the men, about what 
people said of Capt. Roscoe being so friendly 
with the Dalgettys, and partic’ler with Miss 
Rosie. There was not one of them but said that 
it would do the pretty young creature no good, 
if it did her no harm, to be so ready to let him 
be attentive. He had been such an open rascal 
in his time, and his character was so well known, 
that no careful mother would have let her inno- 
cent daughter be seen with him, and he was only 
tolerated in his own set, and among those who 
were as bad as himself. But Miss Dalgetty was 
too thoughtless and indifferent to see the wrong 
in him, or to be troubled by what she heard, and 
the Captain was rarely at home; so Miss Rose 
was left to herself, and of course did as any 
other innocent girl would have done, fell in love 
with a handsome face, and believed in it. 

But at last so much was said by outsiders, that 
something came to the Captain’s ears, as must 
have roused him, for one evening he comes up 
to the house in a towering rage, and shuts him- 
self up with Miss Rose and her mother in the 
parlor, and has a tremendous row, and makes 


} them both cry, and ends up by forbidding them 


to speak to Roscoe again. 

But though Mrs. Dalgeity gave in, as she al- 
ways did when the Captain gave his orders, of 
course Miss Rose would not believe anything 
against her lover. Things had gone so far by that 
time that she would have stood out for him 
against the whole world; and as she dared not 
openly disobey her father, she fretted until she 
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lost her pretty color and bright spirits, and went 
about the house looking ill and wretched. 

But the matter was not put an end to, as you 
may imagine. Once or twice, in going from the 
house to the barracks, I found Capt. Basil Ros- 
coe loitering about not far from the street’s end, 
and more than once I could have sworn that I 
passed him at dusk with a familiar little figure 
clinging to hisarm. And one night Miss Rosie 
calls her brother to her, as he was going out on 
an errand, and, as she bends over him in the 
door-way, slips a note in his hand, crying piti- 
fully, 

‘* You will take that for me, won’t you, dear?” 
she says. ‘He is waiting in the Square for it, 
and he does want it so—so much.” And she 
kisses him, and gives a little sob and runs up 
stairs. 

I don’t think it could have been more than 
three minutes after that when he comes to me, 
all pale and breathless with running, and lays 
that there note on the table. 

‘‘She wants me to take it to him, Rabbett,”’ 
he says, ‘‘and she was crying when she asked 
me, and—— What must we do?” 

It is not to be expected, as we two hadn’t 
talked things over, being the friends we were. 
We had talked them over, and how it had come 
about I don’t know, but the time had come when 
it were as plain as day to me that the danger the 
poor girl were in, was not hid from the boy’s 
eyes, little as he knew of the world and its 
wickedness. I got up and took the note from 
the table, making a resolution all of a sudden. 

‘If you'll stay here, sir,” I said, ‘‘ I'll take 
it myself.”” And take it I did, and found the 
rascal waiting, as Miss Rose had said he would 
be. He gave a black enough scowl when he saw 
it were me, and it certainly didn’t die out when 
I spoke to him. 

“Sir,” says I, “‘P’ve come here on a poor 
errand, and I’ve come unwilling enough, God 
knows. I’ve got a note in my hand here—a 
pitiful little letter from a trusting, innocent girl, 
to a man who, if he does not mean her harm, 
surely cannot mean her good, or he would not 
be leading her to meet him, and write to him in 
underhand ways. And I’ve been making up my 
mind, as I came along, to make a appeal to that 
man, as surely he’ll listen to if he has a man’s 
heart in his breast. She is scarcely more than 
a child, sir, and she knows nothing of the world. 
Leave her alone, and she may marry a good 
man, and be a happy woman; go on as you’ve 
begun, an‘ it will be death, and ruin, and heart- 
break, to her, and her wrongs will lie at your 
doer.” 





He stands there and looks at me, and by the 
light of the lamp we was standing under, I sees 
his handsome, devilish face, sneering, and tri- 
umphing, and scorning me, as if I was a worm 
in the dirt under his feet. 

‘« My good fellow,” he says, ‘‘ you are a little 
too late. Hand me that letter, and be off, before 
I find it necessary to help you. How you got 
hold of the note I don’t know, but I do know it 
was never given to you to deliver, and that I 
should be well warranted in kicking you back 
to your quarters, for your déeuced impud 
and presumption.” 

But I held to the letter tight. 

“Very well, sir,” I answers, respectful, but 
firm as arock. ‘‘ This letter goes back to the 
house, and before night is over the Captain will 
have read it himseif, and can judge for himself 
what is best-—”’ 

I didn’t finish, for the next thing I knew was 
that he strode up to me and grasped hold of me 
by my collar, and the minute I saw what he 
meant to do, I felt I had made a mistake in 
bringing the letter at all, and in fancying that 
any appeal could touch or move him. There 
was @ struggle between us, but it did not last 
long: he being strong and lithe, and so much the 
younger man, gave me no chance; and it were 
scarcely three seconds before he threw me on 
the pavement; and leaving me there, a trifle 
stunned, walked off with the letter in his hand. 

I knew things must be pretty bad then. He 
would never have been so desperate and deter- 
mined, if he had not meant to do his worst; 
and when I made my way back, I felt sick with 
fear. Master Lionel were sitting by the bit of 
fire in the grate, when I opened the door, and 
he turns round and looks at me, and changes 
color. 

‘* Rabbett,’”’ he says, ‘‘ there is blood on your 
face.’’ 

‘« Perhaps so, sir,” I says. ‘I’ve had a fall.” 

And then I sits down and tells him all about 
it; about what I had meant to do, and what I 
had done, and I ends up by asking him what he 
thinks we had better do, now that my plans had 
failed. 

‘¢ Master Lionel,’ I says, ‘‘it would seem & 
dreadful hard sort of thing to do, if we spoke to 
the Captain.” 

He turns quite pale at the thought ef it. 

‘‘ Oh, no,” he says, ‘‘ Rabbett, I wouldn’t do 
it. He would be so angry with Rose, and even 
with mamma. You remember my telling you 
what he said before.’’ 

I remembered well enough, and a pretty hard 
thing it was to say, even if it had been said in 
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a passion, and not half meant. He had threat- 
ened to turn Miss Rose out of doors if she spoke 
to Roscoeagatn. He must have heard something 
bad enough to have been so roused. 

«‘Well,’’ I ventures, ‘‘ what can we do, sir?” 

“‘Watch,”’ says he. ‘I can think of nothing 
else to do just yet, Rabbett. I will watch Rose, 
and you shall watch Roscoe; and if the worst 
comes, and we must tell papa, we must. I sup- ; 
pose, Rabbett, that Roscoe will try to run away 
with Rose, as Farquhar ran away with that 
pretty Miss Lewis ?” 

« Yes, sir,’’ I answers, ‘“‘I’m afraid he will. 
But he is a worse man than Farquhar; and if 
Miss Rose goes away with him, I am afraid he'll 
treat her hard enough when he tires of her, as 
such men as him always tires of young ladies.” 

“It would be better, Rabbett,’’ says he, fixing 
his dark eyes solemnly on the fire, “it would 
be better that Rose should die. I know that.” 

“TI am afeard, sir,’’ says I, ‘‘ that you are 
right.” 

God knows how he had learned to understand, 
but understand he did, and he were that sad and 
wise about it, that my very heart ached. He 
had seen a old enough side of life, had Master 
Lionel, living among the set he did, but he were 
a younggentleman as nvthing could spoil. His 
nature were that fine grained. 

We kept our watch faithful all that week and 
part of the next, but we found out very little, 
though we had our suspicions—Master Lionel 
and me—as things was going on pretty badly in 
asecret way. But at last the very worst thing 
as could have happened, burst upon us all at once. 

I was up at the house one evening, doing some- 
thing or other for Mrs. Dalgetty, when of a 
sudden I heard a tremendous loud ring at the 
door-bell; and going in a hurry to answer it, the 
Captain himself strode past me into the hall, all 
in a flame with the wine he had been drinking, 
and'the passion he were in. I had seen him in 
towering enough tempers often before, but I had 
never seen him look as he did then. It was my 
impression he were pretty near mad; indeed, I 
thought so then, and have thought so since. How 
could he have done what he did that night, unless 
he had not been quite himself? 

“ Rabbett,’’ says he, ‘‘ where’s Miss Rose ?’’ 

‘In her own room, sir,’’ says I, wishing with 
all my heart that I could have told him she were 
not in. 

*Rabbett,’’ says he, ‘‘ where’s Mrs. Dalgetty?”’ 

‘In her room, sir,’’ says I—‘‘lying down, a 
trying to get rid of a headache.”’ 

‘*Then,’’ says he, ‘‘ go and tell Miss Rose to 
come down to me at once.” 








I think I must have looked upset, myself, 
when I knocked at Miss Rose’s door to deliver 
the Captain’s message, for the minute the words 
were out of my mouth, she turned quite pale and 
scared-looking, and began to tremble. 

‘Oh, Rabbett,’’ she says, the tears coming 
into her great, pretty dark eyes, ‘‘is anything the 
matter? Does he look angry ?”’ 

‘«T must say, Miss,’ I answers, ‘‘as he seems 
a bit more pepperyer than common, but I hope 
it’s nothing much.”’ 

“Oh, Rabbett,”” she says, beginning to cry, 
and wringing her poor little helpless hands, “1 
know it is something dreadful. I daren’t go 
down. I am so frightened.” 

But she were obliged to go down, and go down 
she did, a trembling all over, and out-and-out 
faint with fear. She had always been a timid 
little affectionate creature. and the Captain were 
pretty hard to face when his temper were up. 

I am not ashamed to confess as I stayed as 
near within hearing distance as I could, without 
positively eaves-dropping. I own up asI had 
my fears as to what the end of it all would be, 
knowing the Captain were drove too wild to be 
wise, or even reasonable, and I wanted to be 
near enough to see Miss Rose when she came 
out of the room, and say a comforting word to 
her, if she seemed to need one. 

But she come out of the room in a different 
manner to what even I had expected. The 
minute she went in I heard the sound of Mrs. 
Dalgetty crying, and the Captain storming, and 
for a quarter of an hour after the storm fairly 
raged. The Captain stamped and swore, Mrs. 
Dalgetty sobbed, and tried to put in a word now 
and then, but Miss’ Rose seemed to be too much 
stunned to speak. I never heard her voice after 
the first few moments, and at last the door 
opened again, and she came running out, her 
beautiful dark eyes wide open, her innocent face 
as white as death. She did not see me, but ran 
past where I stood, up to her own bed-room, and 
there was that in her look as brought my heart 
into my mouth, and, queer as it may seem to 
you, the first thing I thought of, was Master 
Lionel. 

‘There's harm been done,” says I to myself— 
“deadly harm, and no one can undo it but one 
as loves her, and that she’s fond of herself in her 
girl’s way, the one as she needs now, is that 
there fine little fellow as was almost like a little 
lover to her.” 

And when she come down I feels surer of it 
than ever; for in three minutes more she did 
come down, with her hat and jacket on, ready to 
go out. And her face was even whiter than be- 
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fore; and when she sees me, she holds out her 
hand, her eyes looking big, and bright with a 
dangerous sort of shine. 

‘Good-bye, Rabbett,’’ she says. 
ing.”’ 

‘*Miss Rose,’’ says I, ‘‘ where are you going 
to?’ 

Then she smiles, sad and bitter, and a bit 
hard. 

** Ask papa,’’ she answers. ‘He ought to 
know. He sent me away. I don’t exactly 
know myself, unless—unless one person in the 
world loves me well enough to take me.’ 

‘* Miss Rose,”’ I breaks out, ‘‘ for God’s sake 
don’t go to Basil Roscoe.”’ 

She dragged her hand away from mine, and 
her eyes flashed fire. 

‘© You all hate him!’’ she cried ; “‘ but I have 
chosen him befwre all the world. Papa said I 
must choose, and I have chosen. I am going to 
Basil Roscoe.” 

And before I could speak another word, she 
had darted out of the door, all on fire, and des- 
perate, as one might say, and was gone. 

1 knew it would be of no use speaking to the 
Captain. Since he had as good as turned the 
poor innocent creature out of house and home, 
he was not the one to go to for help. When he 
was cooler he would see his mistake, and repent 
it bitter enough; but just now to go to him, 
would only make him madder than ever. 

Well, just at that very minute, in come Mas- 
ter Lionel. There might have been some sort of 
a fate in it. He jumps up them stone steps, two 
ata time, and bangs at that open front door, 
clean out of breath, and looking wonderful like 
his sister, in his excitement. - 

‘‘Where’s Rose gone to, Rabbett?’’ he says, 
‘“*T have just seen her walking fast—almost run- 
ning down the street, and she would not stop for 
me. What has been the matter ?’’ 

I ups and tells him. I weren't afeard of do- 
ing it. I knew him to be that there ready, and 
brave, and affectionate. 

‘* Rabbett,” says he, in a jiffy, ‘come along 
with me,” 

‘* Master Lionel,’’ I asks, ‘‘ where to?”’ For, 
the fact were, my head weren’t as clear as his, 
and I were a bit bothered as to what would be 
the best thing to be done first. 

“I am going to Captain Roscoe’s lodgings,’’ 
he answers, as steady as you please. 

It were a queer start, of course—a queer 
enough start, us two a setting out alone: a young 
gentleman of eleven years old, and a pretty stiff 
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may-be, to worse than death itself. But, bless 
you, I could trust that there little fellow equal, 
as I have said before, to a commander-in-chief, 
and I knows he’s got that in his boy's heart as 
would do him credit, and me, too, for the matter 
of that, 

And so, if you’ll believe me, off we goes, out 
into the street, him a keeping step, beautiful as 
he always did, but not a saying a word until at 
last I speak to him. 

‘* Master Lionel,’’ I says, ‘‘what are you 
thinking about ?”’ 

‘‘T am thinking,” he answers, his dark eyes 
shining, ‘‘about what 1 am going to say to Ros- 
coe.” 

But it weren’t so easy to find Roscoe. We 
did not know exactly where his lodgings were, 
and so we had to inquire in first one place and 
then another. The people we fancied could tell 
us, knew nothing definite when we went to 
them ; and when we got the name of the street, 
it were hard to find. But we did find it at last, 
after a good deal of trouble, and a good deal of 
delay, which was worse. The delay was what 
upset us, for both of us felt pretty certain that 
Captain Basil Roscoe would lose very little time 
in getting Miss Rose away, out of the reazh of 
her friends, if he once found her willing to go 
with him. 

By the time we reached the end of the street 
where he lived, Master Lionel were that worked 
up and excited, that he were growing paler and 
paler, and his eyes were like lanterns in his 
face, and he caught hold of my hand, and held 
it hard and fast. 

‘* Rabbett,” he says, ‘‘ what if we should be 
too late?’ 

‘I can’t think such bad luck could happen 
us, sir,’’ I answers him back. . 

And then it were—just at that instant—as his 
sharp young eyes spied something out ahead of 
us, for he drew his hand away, and started run- 
ning, just throwing back a word or so to me. 

‘« There’s a carriage before the door,’’ he said, 
‘and they are getting into it.”’ 

He were up that street like a deer, and in 
half a minute I were with him; but when I 
comes up, all out of breath, he were on the car- 
riage step, holding the door open; and, what's 
more, holding at bay the black rascal who stood 
near, sneering and raging at him by turns. 

‘‘Rabbett,” he cries out, ‘help me to hold 
the door open. No—go to the horses’ heads. 
Now, Rose, get out.” 

I went to the horses’ head, as I should have 
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my heart ache, too, to hear the ring in the little 
chap’s voice, so like his father’s, and then to 
remember what the Captain might have been—and 
what he were. Even the driver were struck all 
of a heap by the youngster’s pluck, and were so 
busy looking at him, that he let me take my 
stand, without a word against it. 

‘* Look here, mate,” he saystome. ‘‘ Here’sa 
rum go!” 

‘« It’s bad enough,”’ says I. 
oblige me with them reins ?”’ 

“If you don’t come down from that step,” 
says Roscoe, saying every word slow, as if he was 
trying to hold himself back from striking the 
boy a blow as would kill him. ‘‘ You impudent 
young devil, I will take the whip from the box 
there and cut you to pieces !” 

Then Miss Rose bends forward. It is my im- 
pression as the cruel, murderous sound in the 
fellow’s voice was something she had never heard 
before, and it frightened her. 

‘‘ Don’t speak to him in that way, Basil,’’ she 
says. ‘‘Oh, Lionel, dear, you shouldn’t have 
come. You must go back. You must, indeed. 
I shall never come home again, Lionel.’’ And 
she burst out crying. 

“TI shall go back, Rose,”’ says the boy; ‘ but 
you must come with me. Rabbett and I came to 
fetch you, and we shall not leave you.”” And 
then he looks at Roscoe square. ‘I am not 
afraid of your cutting me to pieces with your 
whip, sir,’’ he says. ‘‘ Rabbett will see to that. 
But,” and the fire blazed up in his voice and 
his face, and his eyes, as grand as if he had been 
the Captain himself, “if I had come alone I 
would not have left this carriage-door unless 
Rose had come with me. You might have used 
your whip, but you couldn’t have made me do 
that.’ 

“Am I,” says Roscoe, panting with the pas- 
sion he dare not let out—‘‘am I to throw you 
into the street under the horses’ hoofs, you im- 
pudent young devil?” 

But Master Lionel’s back was turned to him. 
He was pleading with his sister. 

“Rose, dear,”’ he says, ‘‘ come home with me. 
You will come home with me, I know.’ And } 
he caught hold of her hand. 

God knows how it all happened—I don’t. If 
I had only been quick enough to see in time, the } 
Captain’s youngest might have been alive this ; 
day—a brave young fellow, such as the Captain ; 
had been in those first days in India—a brave, 
handsome young soldier, as would have been a ; 
honor to his country, and a staunch friend yet to ; 
me. 

But that weren’t to be. Just as he stood there, } 
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his foot on the carriage-step, a holding his sis- 
ter’s hand, the passion in the heart of the rascal 
watching him broke forth. He caught him by 
the shoulder, there were a short struggle as the 
boy tried to free himself, and before I could 
reach them, he had whirled him away from the 
door—with greater force than he intended, I’ve 
tried to believe. The frightened horses lashed 
out their hoofs and sprang forward, struggling 
over the child’s very body as he lay stunned 
under their feet. 

Scoundrel as he was, I never could make it 
look square to myself as the man meant the 
harm he did. © His face was out and out deathly, 
and he leapt forward to save him as quick as I 
did myself. But we were both too late. We 
could only drag at the reins, and stop the horses 
in time to prevent the wheels passing over him— 
that were all. 

We had him out in a minute, and Miss Rose 
was out of the carriage, kneeling on the pave- 
ment by him, and the driver was down off his 
box. 

‘Great God !’’ says Roscoe, ‘‘I never meant to 
do him such a harm. He’s dead!’’ And he 
shuddered all over, with fear, perhaps, as much 
as anything else. 

But he weren’t dead, and he hadn’t even 
fainted, though he were stunned at first. I had 
lifted him in my arms, and he lay against me, 
panting a bit, and stone-white, all but for a stain 
of blood on one temple. It weren’t his head as 
was so badly hurt, it were his side, where one of 
the horses had lashed out and struck him. And 
as sure as I’m a living man, in a few minutes he 
opens his eyes and lays hold of his sister’s hand. 

‘« Rose,”’ he says, ‘‘ will youn—go home—with 
me—now ?”’ 

She knelt over him, wringing her hands, and 
sobbing as if her heart would break. She would 
not let her lover come near her. When he tried 
to speak, she shrank away, shuddering. It's my 
belief as what she had seen in his face during 
the last ten minutes would have broke her faith 
in him, even if the young master had met no 
hurt. And now she were that terrified, that she 
were as helpless as a child. 

«Ts he much hurt ?’’ she kept saying. ‘‘ Rab- 
bett! Oh, Rabbett! let me take him home to 
mamma. Put him intothecarriage.’”’ And then 
she turned upon Roscoe fierce and wild. ‘Go 
away,’ she cried out. ‘‘ You have killed him! 
Go away, and never let me see you again!” 

There were a dreadful house when we took 
him home. Mrs. Dalgetty went out of one faint 
into another, as she always did when she were 
frightened. The servants ran backward and for- 
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ward doing nothing, the children crowded round 
us crying, and the Captain looked on at all we 
did like a man ina dream. I don’t want to say 
nothing hard, but I can’t help remembering that 
not one of them d to be touched so keen, 
that they could forget their own feelings in try- 
ing to help him in his pain. But perhaps it 
were only their excitable way, and not so much 
a bit of selfish thoughtlessness, as it seemed to 
me then. 

He were hurt, and bruised, and broken that 
bad—poor little fellow—that when the doctor 
came, and were beginning to go to work on him, 
he looks up at me with his bright, troubled eye, 
and says to me, 

** Rabbett, please take hold of my hand.” 

T were that near breaking down and sobbing out 
loud, that I were ashamed of myself. It were 
a comfort to me, in many a day after, to think I 
had took hold of his hand, and that he had asked 
me to do it. 

And when the hard job was over, the doctor 
put his hands into his coat-pockets, and stands 
looking at him for a minute or so, and then he 
turns to me and beckons me out of the room. 

‘Where is the Captain ?’”’ he asks me. 

‘In the parlor, sir,’’ I answers, feeling a 
queer sort of wish as I could have said different. 





** He didn’t feel equal to seeing the operation 
performed.” 

*« And Mrs. Dalgetty ?’’ 

“ Mrs. Dalgetty, sir,’’ says I, quite going into 
a huskiness, ‘“‘is in her room. She fainted as 
soon as she heard the news.” 


‘Ah!’ says he, and then looks at me sharp 
for a while. 

“Sir,”’ I ventured to say, ‘‘ Master Lionel— 
will he——” But Icouldn’t finish somehow. I 
meant to say, ‘‘ Will he get over it ?” 

**No,” says he. ‘I am very sorry to say it; 
but he will not.” 

Will you believe me as the words struck me 
like a slung-shot. Not having no family of my 
own, and never having clung to nothing on earth 
as I had clung to that there generous, neglected 
little fellow, just at that minute I felt as if I’d 
got a blow as was too hard to stand up against. 
I couldn’t face it straight. When I had been 
lonely on my way, he had been lonely in his, and 
we had been a help and a comfort to each other 
in ways as outsiders never understood. 

“ Sir,” I puts it to him, quite hoarse when I 
gets my voice back, ‘‘when-——’’ And I couldn't 
finish that question neither. 

‘* Well,” he answers me back, “I am afraid, 
before morning.” 

I went back to the room and stayed there all 
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night. The Captain, hearing from the doctor how 
things was going to turn out, was anxious enough 
to wait up, and looked broke down and shook. 
Miss Rose and Mrs. Dalgetty came into the room, 
too. But it had all been so sudden, and the 
child seemed so like himself, but for a bit of a 
pinched look and the paleness, that nobody ap- 
peared quite to believe as he was so near gone. 
I am sure the Captain and Mrs. Dalgetty did not, 
until the very last. I’ve often thought, too, as 
he did not quite know himself, and T must say 
as I were scarcely sorry. He were only a child, 
and he might have been startled and troubled a 
bit, as older people than him ‘have been often 
enough, when they found themselves facing death 
all in‘® moment, as one might say. 

It seemed a strange sort of thing, that at the 
very last, him and me was together alone, as we 
always had seemed to be. He had coaxed Miss 
Rose to go to bed; he would not rest until she 
went; and when she bent down to kiss him, he 
says to her, in a whisper, quite bright and cheer- 
ful, 

‘* Don’t cry, Rose. It’s all right~’’ 

And then the Captain gets tired, and begins 
to doze, and Mrs. Dalgetty falls asleep on the 
sofa; and so Master Lionel and me was left to- 
gether; me watching him, and listening to the 
clock ticking; him lying quiet, with his eyes 
shut. 

But ‘towards daybreak he gets a bit restless, 
and stirs, and the next thing, I sees him looking 
at me, quite wide awake. 

‘* Rabbett,”’ says he, in a bit of a hurry, “‘ open 
the window.” 

And when I goes and does it, and comes back, 
he puts out his hand. 

‘* Rabbett,”” he says, ‘I’m very fond of you;” 
and something wistful oomes into his eyes, and 
I sees a faint-gray shadow creeping up over his 
face. ‘I was always fond of you, and I always 
shall be fond of you,’’ says he. ‘ Don’t let my 
And the next minute the 
gray shadow has changed his brave, handsome, 
childish face all at once and altogether. He gives 
me a innocent, bright look—just one, as if he 
were wondering why I shook so—and_ shuts his 
eyes. He would never open them again on me, 
as was so fond and proud of him in my poor 
way. When they opened again, he would see 
something brighter than the morning sky, s 
was just growing red and golden before the east 
window. 

Of course they all fretted after him for awhile, 
finding out, most likely, as he’d made himself 
dearer to them than they’d thought before he 
were gone. They could not have helped missing 
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him, if they had been more careless than they 
were. Sometimes I fancied as the Captain was 
checked a bit, and were sad, and a trifle re- 
morseful, in secret, but his days of being open 
and soft-hearted was over, and it were hard to 
tell. I know it were a long time before he for- 
gave Miss Rose, though for her sake the matter 
was hushed up, and no one but themselves knew 
exactly how the accident happened. Miss Rose 
could never bear the sound of Basil Roscoe’s 
name again, and she married 4 good man a few 
years after, and made him a good wife. So the 
little fellow as lost his life through his love for 
her, was not sacrificed in vain; and I am sure 
she remembered him, and grieved over him far 
longer than the rest did. But he were only a 
boy, only a child, to them; they didn’t know 
him as I did. And so, after a month or so, their 
grief died out, and in a year or so he was half 
forgotten. 

But it weren’t so easy for me, you see. I 
couldn’t forget. His face and his pleasant ways 
is as clear to me to-day as they ever was. When 


I sit lonely over my fire—being a lonely man— 
I think of him for hours, in a way of my own, 


and make a sort of dream of him. I think of 
him as he was when we made friends, when he 
were a week old. I think of him as he was 
when he began to find out as he might be confi- 
dential. I think about him as he was when he 
told me of his sister's lover. I think of him a 
lying there, with the light from the east window 
falling on his face, and hear him saying, ‘I 
always shall be fond of you. Don’t let my hand 
go, Rabbett.” And then I makes up a picture 
of what might have been. I sees him grown 
into a young man, good, and handsome, and 
brave. I makes a picture of his young wife, 
and tells myself how tender and loving he would 
have treated her. I have even pictured little 
children as was like him, and was fond of me 
as he had been; and I’ve made myself a sort of 
home among them in my old age, until I forgot 
the world altogether. And when I roused myself, 
I choked up, with something as might almost be 
my heart in my throat, to think as it were only 
fancy after all; and the Captain's youngest lay 
out under the stars in the church-yard, the wind 
blowing over the grass and daisies as grows on 
the green mound, as is only the grave of a child. 
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A sPRING-TIME day, of rarest grace. 
Has passed away. A holy calm 

Rests like a smile on Nature’s face, 
And evening’s breath is full of balm. 


On such an eve, when twilight hour 
Repose to wearied nature brings ; 
When other birds, in leafy bower, 
In sweet contentment fold their wings, 
The whip-poor-will, in lone retreats, 
Takes up his weird and plaintful song: 
And to the night, in trust, repeats 
Mysterious hints of helpless wrong. 
Hark! hear that trill 
On yonder hill! 
Oh, ’tis the cry of the whip-poor-will, 
Coming so suddenly, wild, and shrill, 
From the forest still— 
“ Whip-poor-will, whip-poor-will !” 


And hast thou suffered wrong, lone one, 
From ruthless hands, or cruel fate? 
To love, to cheer thee, are there none? 
Hast thou no home; no gentle mate ? 
Oh, stayest thou so long awake, 

Some lonely, lonely watch to keep? 
What dreams thy fitful slumbers break, 
While other birds so sweetly sleep? 

Hark! hear again ! 

That plaintful strain 

Falls on the ear as a cry of pain; 
Startling the echoes, that lie go still 
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On the neighboring hill— 
“ Whip-poor-will, whip-poor-will !" 


What means that strange, complaining cry? 
Oh, who has dared to wrong thee so? 
How was it done—and when—and why? 
Pray tell me all I wish to know. 
What? Whip poor Will? Why whip him when 
He claims thy pity? Hath he erred? 
Thy pity is uncalled for, then— 
Art thou not inconsistent, bird? 
Again, that cry 
From the hill-top high, 
Comes gliding down as from the eky; 
On tho air of night now growing chill, 
Through the darkness still— 
“ Whip-poor-will, whip-poor-will!” 


I speak unwisely: thou art right! 
Mercy, with justice e’er should go; 
And when the chast'ning rod doth smite, 
Pity should gently heal the blow. 
Oh, there’s asermon in thy song: 
Condemn the sin; the sinner treat 
With love! May I remember Jong, 
Oh, noble bird, thy lesson sweet! 
Lone whip-poor-will, 
Now once more thrill 
The ear with thy so piteous trill. 
Hushed is that voice; forsaken and still 
Is the shadowy hill: 
Fare-thee-well, whip-poor-will ! 
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BY ROSALIE GRAY. 


‘I srart to-morrow for Belleville,” said 
Rhoda Clare to her aunt, upon whom she was 
making a farewell call. 

‘*Are you going alone, child?’’ inquired her 
relative. 

‘‘Yes,”’ was the reply. ‘Papa cannot. leave 
hie business just now, to go with me, but he 
will put me on the cars, and my friends, who are 
already in Belleville, will meet me at the depot.’ 

“(I don’t think it is safe,’’ continued the old 
lady. ‘ Just think, if you should be robbed, as I 
was, on that very road, last summer!” 

‘* How was that ?”’ asked Rhoda. 

‘*Well,” replied her companion, ‘‘we were 
just approaching the tunnel, when a gentlemanly- 
looking young man, wearing spectacles, came 
up to me and inquired, ‘Is this seat engaged, 
madam?’ ‘No,’ I replied, and he immediately 
appropriated it. He was disposed to be rather 
chatty, and was quite interesting; but he left at 
the first station we reached. After we had passed 
through the tunnel, and when I put my hand in 
my pocket, I found that my pocket-book had 
left with him !’’ 

‘‘The strange young man had proved too fas- 
cinating for you,’’ laughed Rhoda, ‘I defy any 
one to rob me so easily.”” Having just passed 
through the graduating course at school, and 
come off with flying colors, she felt equipped 
for any emergency which might present itself 
in the battle of life. 

‘Don’t be too sure,” replied her aunt; ‘‘and 
beware of any gentlemanly-looking young man 
in spectacles, who wishes to share your seat in 
the cars.” 

Rhoda set. forth with bright anticipations of a 
pleasant summer. Her ticket was bought, her 
trunk checked, and she was established in a seat, 
all to herself, with an interesting book in her 
hand, and her lunch in a satchel beside her. 

The whistle blew, and papa, giving her a hurried 
kiss, bade her good-bye; and, for the first time 
in her life, she was traveling alone. For a while 
she watched the scenery, as the train whirled 
her rapidly along. Tken she devoted herself to 
her book; but finally, becoming tired of both, 
she yawned, and wished for co xpany, and even 
fancied that her aunt’s fascinating young robber 
would be a rather agreeable diversion. 

“I should like to see him get my pocket- 
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book,’’ thought Rhoda. ‘‘If his hand were once 
in my pocket, he would not escape so easily 
without an introduction to the police.’’ And she 
closed her own little palm tightly, as though she 
already had the prize within her grasp. 

While these thoughts were passing through 
the young lady’s mind, the cars stopped, and 
several passengers came on board. Rhoda was 
conscious of a shadow falling near her, and 
looking up, she beheld a vision which mantled 
her cheeks with a deep blush; a tall and rather 
elegant-looking young man, with dark whiskers, 
and wearing spectacles, was respectfully touch- 
ing his hat, and inquiring, 

‘¢Is this seat engaged, Miss?’’ And then he 
added, apologetically, ‘‘ All the others seem to 
be occupied.” 

‘‘Answers the description exactly,’ solilo- 
quized the young detective. ‘Now Aunt Ann 
shall be revenged; I will give him the opportu- 
nity to pick my pocket, if he desires it. Per- 
haps he may not enjoy it so much in the end!” 
Then she added, aloud, putting on a look of 
sternness which set comically upon her child- 
like face, ‘‘The seat is at your service, sir,’’ and 
she proceeded to remove her satchel. 

‘¢ Allow me,’’ said the stranger, and he eleva- 
ted it to the bracket above. 

Rhoda kept her eye upon her property, almost 
expecting to see it and her companion disappear 
together. 

‘‘He prefers pocket-books,” was her mental 
comment; ‘I'll be on my guard.” 

In spite of herself, our heroine became inter- 
ested in the conversation of the stranger. He was 
so perfectly acquainted with the road, and 
pointed out all the objects of interest, telling 
amusing anecdotes connected with them. 

‘But I must not forget that he is a villain,” 
was her mental reservation, as she listened. 


‘«« Aunt Ann said that he was entertaining. How 


funny,” she continued, addressing herself, ‘‘ that 
I should meet the same person. But then, I sup- 
pose, he frequents this road.” 

Finally, they entered the tunnel. 

“<I scarcely wonder,” remarked the strange 
young man in spectacles, ‘‘at the mistake of the 
old lady who, having entered the tunnel for the 
first time in her life, and having never heard of 
it, supposed the Day of Judgment had come.” 
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‘He is trying to divert my attention,’’ thought 
Rhoda. ‘Perhaps he imagines that I am a 
young chit of a school-girl, who can be easily 
imposed upon, but he may find himself mis- 
taken.” 

Just then she felt a slight tug at her linen po- 
lonaise, and immediately thrusting her hand 
into the pocket, imprisoned a masculine hand, 
which she grasped tightly. 

‘‘ Now I can triumph over Aunt Ann,’’ thought 
Rhoda, ‘‘if 1 am not accustomed to traveling 
alone.”’ 

They emerged from the tunnel, and what was 
the chagrin of the young lady to discover that 
she was imprisoning her companion’s hand in 
the pocket of his own linen duster! 

“Oh! I—I beg your pardon!’’ stammered 
Rhoda, feeling very much like the culprit for 
whom she had mistaken the stranger. 

“You are very excusable,” he replied, gazing 
in wonder at her blushing countenance, while 
his face seemed to be an interrogation-point. 

Rhoda felt that, in justification to herself, 
some explanation was necessary, but with a fresh 
sense of mortification, she remembered that the 
only one she had to offer was the reverse of com- 
plimentary. 


“I thought,’’ she began—‘‘ that is—Aunt Ann 


said you were—I mean, I thought it was my 


”? 


pocket—and I mistook you for a 
‘‘Pickpocket?’’ asked the stranger, as the 
truth began to dawn upon him; and his eyes 
twinkled with a sense of the ludicrous situation. 
‘“‘Yes,’’ answered Rhoda, desperately, while 
her blushes deepened to scarlet. 

‘‘ And so I was to be brought to justice, I sup- 
pose, and delivered up to the police at the next 
station.”’ And the dark eyes danced behind the 
spectacles with merriment. 

“Do please forgive me!” pleaded Rhoda. <I 
never traveled alone before, and I have been 
from home but very little.”’ 

Well,” was the laughing retort, ‘Ill for- 
give you for putting your hand in my pocket. 
Now see how much more merciful I am than you 
intended to be!’’ 

But Rhoda was in no mood for laughter ; she 
felt that. she had disgraced herself; and every 
time the train stopped she wished that her com- 
panion would leave, and that she might never 
see him again. She was doomed to be disap- 
pointed, however, for the cars were nearing her 
own destination, and the stranger was still with 
her. 

‘* Belleville!’’ shouted the conductor, and the 
inexperienced little traveler sprang to her feet, 
fancying that there was not a moment to lose. 








“I will bid you good-bye,’’ she remarked, 
triumphantly. 

‘*Qh, do not be in a hurry,’’ was the reply ; 
‘there is plenty of time. I stop here, too.”’ 

* Provoking !”” thought Rhoda. ‘‘Now I 
shall be constantly meeting him. I wish the 
summer were over.”’ 

Rhoda’s friends were at the depot, ready to 
smother her with kisses. 

‘Did you have a pleasant journey ?’’ asked 
Mina Townsend, as they were driving to the one 
large hotel of which Belleville boasts. 

‘* I was somewhat lonely,’’ replied Rhoda. 

‘‘ Duncan Rivers came on the train with you. 
He is quite a distinguished lawyer from Philadel- 
phia, with any amount of wealth, which he in- 
herited from an uncle. I wonder if you saw 
him. He is tall, with dark whiskers, and wears 
spectacles.”’ 

‘I was reading a good deal of the time,”’ re- 
plied Rhoda, evasively, ‘‘and paid very little 
attention to the passengers.” 

Her friend wondered why the warm blood 
mantled her cheeks. 

On their way to the dining-room, Mr. Rivers 
came up and shook hands with the Townsend 
family ; and Mina immediately presented him 
to her ‘‘ particular friend and school-mate, Miss 
Clare.’’ 

‘*« Miss Clare’s face is familiar,’’ remarked that 
gentleman, roguishly. ‘‘ Were you not on the 
train this afternoon ?” 

Again the roses deepened on the soft, dimpled 
cheeks, adding new brightness to the dark violet 
eyes; and Nina wondered if any masculine 
heart could resist the innocence, and freshness, 
and beauty of that fair face. 

Belleville was not a place in which people 
could spend their time yawning and going to 
sleep. The shaded walks and beautiful drives, 
the magnificent scenery, with the noble old moun- 
tains frowning down upon the river, which 
laughed back defiance to them as it sparkled in 
the sunshine—all these proved to have greater 
fascinations for the young people than the cosy, 
old-fashioned hotel, surrounded, as it was, by 
great spreading trees, and looking so invitingly 
cool to the weary pedestrian. 

Although Belleville boasted of many eligible 
beaux just now, who had come to rusticate for a 
few weeks, yet Duncan Rivers decidedly carried 
off the palm. His cultivation, his personal ap- 
pearance, his polished manners, and his polite- 
ness to all and devotion to none, served to rivet. 
the thoughts of the young ladies upon him, rather 
than upon those whose particular attentions were 
bestowed more indiscriminately. All but Rhoda. 
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The recollection of the peculiar compliment with 
which she had favored him in the car, served to 
render her shy towards him now, and she avoided 
him upon every possible occasion. 

Meantime, this little episode, which he con- 
sidered a good joke, had only served to amuse 
him; and the pet of society wondered, and wa3 
piqued, at the indifference of an unsophisticated 
young girl, just fresh from the school-room. He 
carelessly resolved that she should be conquered, 
not dreaming that he had anything deeper at 
stake than the amusement of the hour. 

His frequent invitations to her to walk and 
drive, his devotion to her on the croquet ground, 
their tete-a-tetes over the chess-board, were soon 
noticed by the other occupants of the house, 
who, of course, did not fail to make their com- 
ments. 

A pic-nic had been planned to the Falls, about 
twelve miles from the village. On the previous 
evening Rhoda had wandered to the end of one 
of the long halls, and had seated herself in the 
window, where the moon poured in a flood of 
silvery light, bringing out in shadowy beauty 
the leaves of the grand old maple-trees, which 
were reflected on the walls, dancing in their 
own grotesque fashion as they were gently swayed 
by the light breeze. 

“‘T have found you at last,”’ said a pleasant 


voice. ‘* Why did you run away from us ?”’ 

**T accidentally strayed into this corner,” re- 
plicd Rhoda, ‘‘and then I could not resist its 
beauty.”’ 

“Tt is charming!’’ said Mr. Rivers, seating 


himself. ‘*I have come toask you, Miss Rhoda, 
if I may have the pleasure of your company in 
my carriage, to this pic-nic, to-morrow.” 

‘I had half made up my mind not to go,” 
said Rhoda, ‘for I promised poor old Miss 
Dennis that I would spend a day with her be- 
fore I leave, and now the summer is almost 
gone.” 

‘Oh, it will never do for you to give up this 
pic-nic!”’ exclaimed her companion ; ‘the last 
gayety of the season. Give the old lady some 
other day, and go with me to-morrow. Come, 
Miss Rhoda; you must say ‘yes.’ I will nottake 
‘no’ for an answer.” 

‘¢ Well,’’ was the reply, “ I willthink about it.” 

Just then the pair became conscious of a pres- 
ence. There was a rustle of starched muslin, 
and they caught a glimpse of a figureas it glided 
past, a little in the distance, where another hall 
intersected this one. How long had this pres- 
ence been there? And how much of the con- 
versation had been overheard? All of it, or only 
the latter part? These were the thoughts that 








passed through Rhoda’s mind, as she glanced up 
and encountered the merry twinkle in her com- 
panion’s eyes. 

‘* There is the foundation for quite a romance ; 
a lover, deeply in earnest, and an undecided 
young lady taking him into consideratfon,”’ 
laughed Mr. Rivers, as they separated. 

That he, Duncan Rivers, the spoiled pet of 
society, could be taken into consideration, that 
any young lady would not answer an immediate 
*«yes’’ to a proposition of marriage emanating 
from him, had never entered that gentleman’s 
head as one of the possibilities; therefore, he 
could afford to be amused in contemplation of the 
reports to which the conversation just related 
might give rise. 

The bright morning sun overturned Rhoda’s 
self-sacrificing intentions, and, charitably resolv- 
ing to bestow upon old Miss Dennis the first 
rainy day, should one occur before she left 
Belleville, she took her seat in Mr. Rivers’s com- 
fortable little carriage. She was beginning to 
recover from the shyness which she had always 
felt toward her companion, in consequence of the 
awkward mistake she had made when she first 
met him; and now this drive through a lovely 
country, surrounded by the most enchanting 
scenery, had an exhilarating effect upon her 
spirits, and her companion was charmed with 
the wit and freshness of her remarks, and wished 
that this tete-a-tete drive might last all day. It 
came to an end all too soon, and the entire party 
was established in the woods; some sitting in 
groups, some in two, and some taking solitary 
walks, perhaps in quest of congenial company. 
Mr. Rivers had unconsciously fallen into a brown 
study, from which’ he was rather rudely awa- 
kened by one of the party, who stepped up to 
him, exclaiming, 

‘*I wish to be the first to congratulate you!” 

“« For what ?”’ asked the gentleman, somewhat 
startled by the abruptness. 

‘“‘ For being the lucky chap who has secured 
the prettiest girl in the company,’’ was the reply. 
‘* At least, we suppose you have secured her. We 
were told that she was taking you into considera- 
tion ; but as she drove with you to-day, we fancy 
that is equivalent to an acceptance.”’ And there 
was a malicious glance in the eyes of the speaker, 
who had so frequently been eclipsed by the gifted 
young lawyer. 

“Save your congratulations until you receive 
your information from a more reliable source 
than boarding-house gossip,” replied Mr. Rivers, 
as he turned haughtily away. 

‘*Confound that little school-girl!’’ he men- 
tally ejaculated. ‘She first mistakes me for & 
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pickpocket, and then places me, to all appear- 
ance, in the position of a humble suitor, waiting 
meekly for my sentence.”’ 

Just then a peal of laughter greeted his ears, 
and turning in the direction whence it pro- 
ceeded, he beheld the ‘little school-girl’” sur- 
rounded by four of her companions, and Mr. 
Rivers was obliged to acknowledge to himself 
that he had never before seen so lovely a picture. 
The sunshine had lent an additional flush to her 
cheeks, and was playing bo-peep through the 
leaves with her soft brown hair, from which 
her hat had partially fallen; her beautiful eyes 
sparkled with mischief, and amerry laugh parted 
her rosy lips. In her fingers she held four blades 
of grass, with one end concealed in her dimpled } 
hand. Each gentleman eagerly drew, and com- 
pared lengths with his neighbors, and then they 
exclaimed, in a tone of disappointment, 

“ All alike !”’ 

‘Certainly,’ replied Rhoda, demurely. ‘‘ How 
could I be the partner of either one of you when I 
amalready engaged for the first game of croquet ?”’ 

The gentlemen took her joke good-naturedly, 
and went off in quest of other partners, 

“That little coquette |’? mentally ejaculated 
Mr. Rivers. ‘‘I never noticed before that she 
was so much admired, she seemed such a shy 
little thing.”’ 

But this gentleman was doomed to make several 
discoveries in the course of the day; one of 
which was that he felt a certain unpleasant sen- 
sation in the region of his heart, when Rhoda's 
smiles were showered too indiscriminately among 
her admirers, and that his own attentions, hither- 
to carelessly bestowed, had had a deeper meaning } 
than he was himself conscious of. He noticed 
that his courtesies now were accepted or declined 
with the same saucy indifference which greeted 
her other adorers. He wearied of the day, and 
rejoiced when he found himself once more seated 
in his carriage, with Rhoda beside him, their 
faces turned homeward. 








‘‘Well,”’ said Rhoda, ‘this is the last pic-nic 
of the season! I shall be half sorry to return to 
the city and settle down to propriety once more.”’ 

‘That will not require much exertion,’’ re- 
marked her friend, mischievously, ‘‘if you can 
return to it as easily as you left it.”’ 

‘‘ What do you mean?’’ demanded Rhoda, 
half-angrily. 

‘‘ Have you forgotten that you attempted to 
pick my pocket on the journey ?”’ 

“Oh!” laughed Rhoda. ‘It was you who were 
trying to rob me, only by some legerdemain you 
managed to get both hands into your own pocket 
before you emerged into the light.”’ 

‘¢ But you really did steal sometaing from me, 
Rhoda. I was unconscious of it at the time, but 
I have discovered my loss since. Give me an 
equivalent for it, and I will promise not to make 
the theft public.” Then he added, more seri- 
ously, ‘‘ You cannot want two hearts.” 

A saucy reply rose to Rhoda’s lips, but some- 
thing in that earnest gaze put it to flight. 

«IT don’t think you have been any more honest 
than I,’’ she faltered. ‘‘I have missed fy 

But the rest of the sentence was lost, as her 
lips were smothered with kisses. 

‘‘Then you do love me, Rhoda, after all? I 
thought you were indifferent.” 

« And I thought that, after you had stolen my 
heart, you had merely played with it for awhile, 
and then thrown it away.” 

‘* When did you begin to care for me, dar- 
ling?” 

‘I believe it was when I found my hand in 
your pocket, although I wished then that I might 
never see you again.”’ 

A few days more ended Rhoda's visit to Belle- 
ville; but she did not return home alone. Mr. 
Rivers declared it would be necessary for him 
to accompany her, to prevent her from making 
arrests on the cars! He said thatshe had taken 
him prisoner at their first mecting, and had held 
him in chains ever since. 
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We may, as-strangers, by-and-bye, 
Speak coldly when we meet; 

Nor lip, the tell-tale lip, and eye, 
Betray the old conceit. 

But there is in the book of fate 
One page that’s wet with tears; 

And we can never learn to hate 
What that sad page endears. 


Unspoken words shall rise, unbid, 
Our lips shall long to speak ; 

And one quick faltering of the lid 
Shall own the purpose weak. 

And though our ways shall lie apart, 
In this sad world of ours, 

There shall entwine about each heart 
One spray of funeral flowers 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 75, 


CHAPTER VI. 

A orovup of children, more or less dirty and 
squalid, crowded around the mouth of a stone 
alley-way, which led from a narrow street toa 
nest of tenement-houses, and walled in the pov- 
erty of the neighborhood with more discomfort 
than is usually attached to crime. 

But, from their close rooms and garrets, these 
little Arabs had swarmed into the free air ef the 
street, which was of itself stifling to those who 
chanced to pass that way, from more favored 
parts of the great city. 

Something of unusual interest to the young- 
sters was evidently expected; for at each noise 
some of them would crowd forward, peer down 
the alley, and draw back in renewed expectation. 

It came at last—a candle-box, mounted on 
four wooden wheels, in which a little child was 
seated, with all the proud state of a princess. 
The sides had been gorgeously pasted over with 
wall-paper, of scarlet and gold. The traces were 
faded binding, cut from some old sofa-cover, and 
twisted into a rope; while the cushion, on which 
the child sat, threw out a dozen glowing colors 
from its chintz cover. 

No queen ever passed in procession among her 
subjects with a keener sense of her own gran- 
deur, than this little girl exhibited. Her face 
had been washed in the most visible features, and 
smiled out from the shadow of her little straw 
hat, over which a soiled, white ostrich-feather 
lay flat and low; for the stem was broken, and 
it fell downward, in an angle, rather than a 
curve, scattering its moth-eaten plumage over 
the child’s shoulders. A larger and older girl 
was drawing this wonderful equipage, plainly 
feeling all the importance of the position, for she 
had evidently arranged herself with especial care. 
Her rather handsome face was unusually clean, 
and there was evidence of an attempt to brush 
the dust and tangles from two long braids of hair 
which fell down her back, tufted with bows of 
faded pink ribbon, which brought c triumphant 
smile to her face, whenever they fluttered into 
sight. 


‘‘Let me draw! Let me have a pull!’’ cried 


half-a-dozen of the young Arabs, springing up 
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the alley to meet this gorgeous turn-out. ‘Me, 
and me! Six prancing horses ain't one too 
much. Give us hold, here!’’ 

‘¢Just you have the manners to step back, and 
let the carriage go along. I don’t want no help 
to draw it!’’ observed the young lady who played 
horse, while the little charioteer shook her crim- 
son reins and called out, 

‘Dit alon’! Gee-up—gee-up !’’ 

“Oh, golly, don’t, now!” said a sharp little 
lad, with a brimless cap, very much on one side 
of his head. ‘‘You don’t mean to make this’ere 
splendiferous turn-out a one-horse affair, now do 
you, Limpia ?’’ 

‘*My name is Olympera,”’ cbserved the girl, 
drawing herself up and backward, till it seemed 
as if the horse she represented threatened to 
rear or plunge dangerously. 

‘‘Well, then, oh, Limpia, don’t you shie up 
in that way. This ’ere low buggy, Landers, is 
too heavy for a lovelye, slender young lady like 
you are.”’ 

Here Olympia exhibited signs of relenting, 
which the young Arab seized upon at once. 

‘* Here is a hull team of us, champing our bits, 
and stamping to keep ourselves from plunging 
right ahead. Just you give up, and that ham- 
some little cretur in the launderett will remem- 
ber the team she’s drove with pride and glory 
all the days of her life. Yes, Limpia, when 
you and she is a driving in your own carriage, 
with. mebby, two of us fellers sitting ahind yous 
with folded arms, she’ll remember it, and wish 
herself back in the alley again.”’ ‘ 

Here Olympia held the worsted cord irreso- 
lutely in her hand, while she cast a look over 
the crowd of eager children. 

‘You can walk along and sing out ‘whoa!’ if 
we get too rampagerus,’’ persisted the little ora- 
tor, persuasively. 

“Yes, yes; that would be so much more like 
a lady as you is!” cried out the whole team, 
prancing impatiently around her, ‘‘It’ll be as 
much as you can do to keep us in.” 

‘‘Take hold,” said Olympia, casting the crim- 
son cord into theeager hands held out for it. 
‘But mind you, now, and don’t upset her.” 
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Never did a team get into harness so quickly 
as that. Never did a carriage dash out of court- 
yard, or down a princely avenue, with such won- 
derful eclat. The wooden wheels rattled and 
bounded over the broken pavement. The little 
girl clung to each side of her vehicle, and shouted 
with baby glee, while her six steeds pranced, and 
galloped, and trotted before her, hooting as they 
went. 

The grandeur of this progress was a little dis- 
turbed at the crossing, because here the team 
was compelled to break up, and give the carriage 
a lift over the choked-up gutters; but in an in- 
stant it got into traces, and dashed on with terrific 
speed. In vain Olympia warned them of danger. 
while foot-passengers on the side-walk got out of 
the way, with angry expletives. On they went, 
faster and faster, over the uneven bricks, across 
broken hollows, sometimes swerving over the curb- 
stones, until one of the front wheels rolled into 
the gutter, and the whole equipage came down 
with a crash, tumbling the child out headlong, 
with chintz cushions on top of her, silent for one 
breathless moment, then shrieking dismally. As 
she lay face downward, she began drumming the 
pavement with her torn boots, through which 
the rosy little toes worked with angry vigor. 

When this disaster happened, some of the team 
dashed on, as is the habit of highly-blooded ani- 
mals on such occasions. One or two shrunk back 
in dismay ; but the off leader called out lustily 
for the whole concern to come back, while he 
lifted the child tenderly in his arms. 

The little creature was silent now—so deathly 
silent, that the boy looked up in terror, when a 
gentleman, who was passing, addressed him. 

‘Ig she dead? Oh, sir, is she dead?’’ 

“T hope not. I think not. She has probably 
fainted,’’ answered the gentleman, very kindly. 
‘You had better give her tome. Her weight is 
too much for your slender arms.”’ 

Joe Hooker was in fact trembling under the 
child’s weight, which was, indeed, beyond his 
_ Strength. 

‘* Will she come to? Oh, sir, will she?” 

«Yes, yes; she moves a little now.” 

‘‘Oh, howshe moans! AndIdidit. I would 
doit. The other boys might a give up; but I 
stuck and hung. Is’pose they’ll hang me for it, 
and serve me right. Please, sir, something is the 
matter with her arm. It hangs down so.” 

‘“«Yes,”’ answered the gentleman, laying the 
wounded arm tenderly over the child’s bosom. 
‘I think it is broken.”’ 

“Oh, don’t say that! 
Don’t say that on her! 
jint.”’ 

Vou. LXXI.—9 


Poor little cretur! 
Mebby it’s only out of 





‘Perhaps. I hope it is no worse. Now tell 
me where she lives? Are you her brother?” 

‘‘Brother? No! Does anybody think her 
brother could hurt her so? Not that I did not 
mean to be someday. But it’s all over now. 
Limpia’ll never speak to me again.’’ 

The young gentleman smiled, and his eyes 
shone with amusement, as he looked down on 
the little fellow. 

‘‘Well, you can, at any rate, show me her 
home ?”’ 

‘TI would, incourse. But here comes Limpia, 
looking: scared and mad, too. I don’t s’pose 
she’ll let me walk on the same side-walk, say 
nothing of going up the alley-way with her. 
This is her.”’ 

“*So, you’ve gone and done it at last, Joe 
Hooker! I knew you would. What have you 
got to say for yourself?” said Olympia, giving 
way to her anger, regardless of the child, who 
moaned restlessly, on hearing her sister’s voiee. 
“« Didn’t I tell you so?’’ 

‘“‘T hain’t got a word to say; only I’m awful 
sorry,’ answered Joe, with a pitiful look of 
appeal, ‘It was all my fault. I own up to 
it.”’ 

*« All your fault? No, it wasn’t! 
them other fellers ?”’ 

‘It was I that led ’em on. 
nobody but me, Limpia. 
more shame to me.”’ 

Olympia made no answer to this generous as- 
sertion ; but observing two or three of the other 
culprits, cautiously gathering around the broken 
vehicle, turned her wrath on them. 

‘That's just like you: smash things, run off, 
and then sneak back, when the perlicemen are 
out of sight !’’ she exclaimed, turning the gor- 
geous candle-box on one side, and examining the 
broken axletree with disdain. Pine! I might 
a known it. That ’prentice boy of grandpar’s 
pertends to like me ever so much, yet puts in 
pine—knotty pine, I dare say—in a first-class 
caiciage like that. HowI scorn such deceit! 
Here, you fellers, just tackle to, and draw that 
’ere establishment home. I want to face that 
*prentice boy with this pine axle.” 

The broken team snatched the wheel from the 
gutter, gathered up the crimson cord, and began 
to drag their misfortunes home in great dejec- 
tion. Then Olympia found occasion to think of 
her little sister, and, for the first time, became 
thoroughly aware that Celestina was in the arms 
of a strange gentleman, whose broad-brimmed 
hat shaded one of the handsomest faces she had 
ever seen. This fact threw her into a state of 
fresh excitement. 


Where are 


Don’t be hard on 
I was the leadin’ hoss, 
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‘Dear me, sir! I’m: afraid she’s: too heavy 
for you, Shan't I take her?” 

The stranger turned bis smiling face upon her, 
for her girlish coquetry. amused him. 

‘*No,”’ he said; ‘she is probably easier here. 
If you are her sister, show me the way home. 
She. will need a doctor, I fear.”’ 

“Qh, my!’’ exclaimed the girl, clasping her 
hands. ‘Is she hurt, really ?”’ 

“Yes. Make haste!’ 

Olympia glanced over her shoulder, to.make 
sure that her braids and ribbons were all right, 
and, with.a toss of the head, which set all these 
appendages to fluttering, led the way. 

‘¢ Up this alley, sir. Mar likes back buildings 
best ; they’re so retired for the children. Third 
door ;.up three flights, Mar likes high rooms, 
because they’re so airy.” 

The young man carried his burden yp: the 
steep, narrow stairs, and at last paused at a 
door, which Olympia opened, calling out, 

‘‘Mar, mar! Don’t be scared; but here’s a 
gentleman, and——’’ 

Here the young lady broke off, for the room 
was,empty, and in such disorder that it took 
away her breath. One moment, and she dashed 
on again. 


“Well, I never! Would you believe it? 


This time of day, and that lazy servant of ours 


hasn't begun to do her work yet! But walk in. 


Walk in.”’ 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tue stranger entered a room fitted up with 
such.imploments for housekeeping as poor, hard- 
working women, who earn the food they have 
hardly time to cook, can afford. A kitchen stove, 
a table, some chairs, laden down with miscel- 
Inneous articles, a great looking-glass, in a frame 
of tarnished gilding, and some dilapidated orna- 
ments on the mantelpiece, formed an incongru- 
ous picture, which had something pathetic min- 
gled. with the general confusion; for here and 
there he saw gleams of taste looking up through 
the prevailing poverty. Only a sharp intel- 
Ject like his might have discovered this; for un- 
«washed dishes and cooking utensils were on and 
about the stove, and on a gilded ornament of 
the looking-glass the ragged frock of a child was 
hanging. 

«Mar! Mar, Is.ys!’’ shouted Olympia, trem- 
bling for the honor of her home. ‘*No mar! 
[ don’t want to open the bed-room door, because 
the servant may be dressing her up, you know,” 
she said, in confidential explanation to her com- 
panion. ‘Mar, I say, do hurry up your toilet 





and come out. Little Christina has’ been upset 
in her carriage, and a‘strange gentleman a hold- 
ing her in his arms—worth a whole regiment of 
good Semaritans. He——” 

Here an inner door was pushed open, and in 
it’ stood a woman on the sunny side of forty, 
loosely dressed, with thickly-twisted, untidy hair 
drawn back from’ what had been a rather hand- 
some face, and bearing in her whole person that 
general appearance’ of personal neglect, which 
in some cases becomes the habit and most pitiful 
feature of an overworked life. That she had 
been' making some attempt at arranging her 
dress was evident, for a portion of her hair had 
just been untwisted from the curl paper, a frag- 
ment of which was loosely tangled in one of the 
long curls as her fingers had left it, and a vivid 
tinge of red was made coarsely, unnoticed by the 
fright in her eyes and the sudden pallor of her 
whole face. 

The shock of a@ great’ dread had struck the 
poor woman motionless on the door-sill, and she 
stood in dead silence, gazing wildly on the stran- 
ger, with a slipper of soiled white satin, into 
which one hand was thrust, while a needle with 
the thread slackened trembled in the other, as it 
was arrested by Olympia’s cry, while a stitch 
was half-drawn out. 

“Oh, sir! Oh, God help me!” she broke 
forth, at last, seeing the white face of her child. 
‘‘Isshe hurt? Is she dying? Who has killed 
her ?”" 

The woman’s voice was full of passionate grief. 
Her face was white; a faint purple crept around 
her lips. 

“Celestina, darling! 
me!” 

The child began to struggle in the arms that 
held her so tenderly, and made a faint attempt 
to speak, but the effort broke into a moan. 

‘*Thank God! Thank God, she moves! She 
wants to speak! Ah, sir, you have brought her 
home alive. I thank you—I thank you! But 
give her to me now. Pray give her to me!” 

‘Not just yet. But you are unnecessarily 
frightened. The child is not so badly hurt as 
you seem to think. If you can show me a bed 
where we can lay her down, we can tell better.” 

The gentleman spoke so calmly, but with such 
gentle positiveness, that the poor woman dropped 
her arms, that had been so passionately held out. 

“*A bed! Abed! Oh, yes!’ 

** Mar, let him lay her down on my bed, There 
is no use in upsetting the spare-room, Still, I 
shouldn’t bea bit surprised if that girl hadn’t 
made it up yet. This way, sir. This way.’ 

‘What is it? Who is hurt?’’ inquired 9 


My baby! Speak to 
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sweet, startled voice, from within the door 
which Olympia pushed open. ‘‘Has anything 
happened, Mrs. Weed ?” 

‘The young man stood fora moment on the 
threslidld, completely forgetting the child who 
lay moaning in his arms; for there, standing in 
the squalid room, was a young lady, who had 
started from her'seat in confusion and alarm ; 
a lady, richly dressed, and of beauty so rare, 
that it fairly enriched the room. 

“Poorthing! Poor littlechild! Isshe much 
hurt?’’ inquired this strange vision, turning 
her great, earnest eyes on the young man’s face. 

‘“‘T hardly know,”’ answered the young man, 
laying the child down on a portion of the patch- 
work quilt, which Olympia had hastily thrown 
over the unmade bed. ‘‘ She seems in pain, but 
perhaps it is only fright.”’ 

“Tt wasn’t my fault, anyhow,’’ cried Olym- 
pia, eager to defend herself. ‘‘ The boys would 
drag her. I only meant to try the new carriage 
myself; but they must crowd in, every one of 
them, choking up the alley-way, and teasing so, 
that I couldn’t help myself. Sodon’t look cross 
atme any more. It were them boys, and the 
pine axle-tree that grandpar painted, put in just 
out of spite agin Celestina, for slapping his face. 
I just believe he meant to kill her surreptisi- 
rous, the wheel coming off, and all. Then some 
of ’em druv so jerky. Anyway, they were going 
fall galop, and just as my lady was a turning to 
look; out she tumbles, with the cushion atop of 
her, dnd—and I don't: b’leve I shall ever get 
over it. I know I never shall.” 

The young lady put Olympia gently aside, 
thus cutting her narrative short, and bent over 
the child. 

“Poor thing! How still she is! Oh!” 

The child uttered a'sharp cry as that slender 
hand ‘touched her ever so lightly, and shrunk 
away with wild pain in her look. 

‘One moment,” said the young man. ‘TI 
can, perhaps, tell the worst, without hurting her 
much.” 

He laid the tiny hand and wrist, which was 
beginning to swell, in his, and pressed it gently 
with his fingers. Again the child winced, and 
shrunk away. 

‘It is dislocated at the wrist,’ he said, ad- 
dressing the frightened mother. 

“T—I will go for a doctor,” exclaimed the 
young lady, moving toward the door. ‘ But 
where? T do not know.” 

‘* Wait ome moment. There myst be no delay, 
or inflammation will set in. It is not difficult. 
There!” 


As he spoke, the young mon took a firm hold { 


on the wounded arm, tightened his fingers around 
the little hand, gave it a slow, steady pull, and 
laid it softly down upon the soiled pillow. 

The child gave a sharp scream, turned her 
eyes, full of tears, on her tormentor, who seemed 
to feel the pitiful reproach, and then sunk away. 
so exhausted, that she had scarcely strength to 
sob out her grief. 

‘* Poor little one! What can we do for her?” 
said the young lady, dropping on her knees by 
the bed, and laying the rich bloom of her,cheek 
against the pallid face of the child. “ She trem- 
bles all over !”” 

‘‘It was asharp pang; but the joint is in 
place, and the worst pain over with,” answered 
the young man, smiling. ‘‘No doctor could 
have done more. Keep the arm quiet, and you 
have nothing to fear.” 

‘*Oh, you have been so good |’’ said the mo- 
ther, with tears in her eyes. ; 

‘*Good as gold!’ prated Olympia, always 
ready to take her part in a scene. 

‘‘T only wish it were in my power to thank 
you,” said the young lady, reaching out her 
hand; ‘but words are so poor!’ 

Harmer Cole took the hand so frankly held 
out to him, and held it in a firm, respectful 
clasp, while his eyes drank in the wonderful 
beauty of her face, so bright, so rich, so singular, 
in its changing loveliness. ‘ 

‘‘ For the first time in my life, I, too, feel the “4. 
poverty of words,’ he said; and dropping her 
hand, left the room, thinking to himself, as he 
went down the narrow stairs, ‘‘How came a 
creature like that in this place? Who on earth 
is she?’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tuere ‘was silence in that room after the 
young man’took his leave, except a few loving 
murmurs of comfort that the mother gave her 
child, as the poor little thing sobbed itself to 
}sleep. Then the young lady, and the still anxious 
‘ mother, fell‘into a low-toned conversation, while 
} thé latter took up‘the satin slipper, and seated 
' on the vide of the bed, began to darn the break 
she had been mending, though her hands still 
‘ shook so nervously, that she could hardly guide 
{her needle. The young lady saw this, and 
} kindly protested against her working at such a 
: time. 

{ « But'Tmust. Work must be done,” answered 
' the woman shaking herself free from the kind 
‘touch. “It is hard work catching up a lost 
{ minute.” ‘ 

«Now, Mar, howcan you?” broke in Ophelia, 
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who had curled herself up at the foot of the bed. 
‘What's the use of fretting?” 

‘You must not be discouraged,” continued 
the young lady. ‘‘Everything depended on 
prompt action, and no doctor could have done 
better. I only wish it were possible for me to 
stay and help nurse her, poor little darling; 
but I do not even know when I can get to the 
city again.” 

The woman paused a moment in her work, and 
looked with a sort of envious wonder on that 
clouded face. — 

«Oh, it isn’t much matter,” she said, despon- 
dently. ‘One trouble, more or less, makes but 
little difference with us. You think it kindly, 
I know, but your bright life up yonder, and ours, 
never could work in together. You would droop 
utider this foul air in a week.” 

‘*No.no. Icould stand that wellenough. Bet- 
ter, a thousand times, than all I have to endure.’’ 

The woman daid down her work, and leaning 
both hands on her knees, looked at her young 
visitor wonderingly. 

“Do they starve you up there?’’ she ques- 
tioned. 

“‘Starveme? No. What put the idea in your 
head ?” 

‘Ah! Do you wear one dress till it scarcely 
hangs together, then turn it, and boast to your 
neighbors of having got a new gown ?” she added, 

.glancing with mingled envy and sarcasm at the 
deep-blue silk, heavy with velvet, and enriched 
with costly lace, that the girl wore. 

‘*No; certainly not,” was the hesitating an- 
swer. ‘ But you do not understand. You can- 
not understand.” 

“IT can understand that in this wide, wide 
world there is no misery so galling as hunger ; 
no shame that one feels so keenly as the shame 
of rags,’’ answered the woman, bitterly. 

‘«But is there nothing in independence—in 
the power of earning food and clothing for one’s 
self?” 

‘‘Independence? Such as a working woman 
has—independence in a chase and fight for work, 
where fifty hands are ready to seize and one to 
givé? Eternal toil to those lucky ones who get 
anything to do, which will just save you from 
starvation, with the dread of it forever before 
your eyes !’’ 

The young lady covered her face with her 
hands. ‘Oh, it is terrible !’’ she said. 

“Terrible? Yes. And there seems no end 
to it. Gohome, EdithChurch. Go home, I say, 
and thank God that you have a roof to shelter 
you, clothes that rustle and shine about you to 





healthy; that makes your eyes bright, your lips 
red as berries, and your cheeks smooth and 
blooming, as peaches in the sun. It makes me 
bitter to hear you speak of these things as of no 
account, I know what their value is.. I, who 
trembled from head to foot when you spoke of a 
doctor, because I had nothing to pay him with. 
That young man did not know what a charity it 
was when he wrenched my poor child’s wrist 
into place. Talk of the humiliations of depen- 
dence! What can they be, compared to the abject 
misery of a life like this?"’ 

The woman flung her arms over the foot-board 
of the bed, and burst into a storm of bitter 
weeping, that shook the meagre pillows on which 
her child lay. 

‘* Now, don’t, mar. What’s the use?’’ cried 
Olympia, creeping over the bed, and seizing the 
poor woman by the neck. ‘‘ Now, don’t!” 

Edith Church arose from her seat, greatly dis- 
tressed. 

‘¢Oh, if I only had the power to help you!” 
she said, with tears in her eyes. ‘I can re- 
member, though you will hardly think it, when 
you were very.good to me.”’ 

The woman lifted her face suddenly, and a 
look of absolute affright broke through the tears 
that filled her eyes, and fairly bathed her face 
as if a rain-storm had beaten across it. 

‘You? You remember? What?’ 

‘¢ Such kindness, Susan, as I have never had 
since,’’ answered the girl, in great agitation. 

‘« My kindness? Are you speaking of that— 
only that ?” 

‘* What else should I speak of?”’ 

“Oh!” 

This exclamation, half-sob, half an outburst of 
speech, brvke from the woman, and her glance, 
eager with sharp inquiry, fell, leaving all her 
features heavy with dull hopelessness once more. 

‘«Sometimes,”’ said Edith, trembling as she 
spoke, ‘‘ I have thought that——”’ 

‘Thought what ?”’ cried the woman, kindling 
up sharply again. 

‘¢ That you were my mother.” 

‘¢J—I—your mother? I What folly!” 

Here the woman broke into a wild hysterical 
laugh, wiped her eyes with both hands, and 
laughed again. 

‘* Don’t you wish it were so? Look around. 
Wouldn’t this be a home for your dainty beauty— 
your superb pride? Why, you cannot cross the 
floor without contagion. The rust from thestove, 
the dust on the old rag-carpet—I saw you catch 
the heel of your pretty boot in the hole out yon- 
der—will be sure to leave their marks on your 


wear, food enough to keep you plump and } dress.” 
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“My dress? Doletitalone,Susan. [hate it!’’ 

“Indeed? Well, you will learn better in time. 
Why, girl, the money paid for that one dress 
would buy me out root and branch, leaving a 
little fortune over. Look yonder. There is 
Olympia. She is my daughter, looking at you 
with wonder. To-morrow she will be picking 
up & scrap here, a scrap there, and, fancy she is 
making a bonnet like yours. Look at her, I say. 
Does she seem made of the same clay with you? 
Her gray eyes and sun-burned hair io 

‘© No, mar,”’ called out Olympia, from the foot 
of the bed, where she had curled herself up like 
a watch-dog once more, and was devouring every 
word the two people were saying. ‘The tan is 
getting out of my hair since I braided it, and my 
eyes are bright as buttons, especially when I get 
mad. Everybody says so, and I get mad every 
time I can. ‘Ask the girls if I don’t. Oh, now, 
that’s too bad!”’ t 

Olympia’s disconsolate voice was heard, in 
muffled sounds, through the bed-room door, long 
after her mother had closed it, and renewed the 
conversation with her guest in the outer room. 
This she did with an anxious smile. 

“Don’t scorn the child. She has been brought 
up here—you there. That makes all the differ- 
ence.”’ 

“‘Which may not be so great in the end, 
Susan,”’ said the young lady, smiling sadly. 
«« But you have not answered me. You dash the 
subject aside, scoff at it ; but that explains noth- 
ing.” 

“What did you wish to know, Edith Church ?” 

‘‘This. Mrs. Weed, are you my mother ?’’ 

““No, Edith Church. I am not your mother.” 

“‘Upon your honor ?”’ 

‘Upon my oath, if that will satisfy you better.” 

The cloud of anxiety that had darkened that 
beautiful face was lifted. Mrs. Weed saw it, and 
a sarcastic smile stirred her mouth unpleasantly. 

‘The truth has given you relief. No wonder! 
But who put such an idea into your head ?”’ 

“She did. Mrs. Cameron.” 

“That was to humiliate you.” 

“‘ But she failed,” cried the girl, and a flash 
of spirit heightened her face. ‘I would rather 
it had been so.”” 

‘* What, after seeing all this ?”’ questioned the 
woman, waving her hand around the squalid 
room. ‘You would rather share this than the 
splendors of your home ?”’ 

“Yes, if you loved me, Susan—if any one 
loved me. But it is all over now. You are not 
my mother ?”’ 

“No. You can thank God for that mercy !” 
answered the woman, looking drearily around. 





«‘ But you knew her? You must have known 
her. I mean my mother!’’ said Edith, eagerly. 
‘«T feel sure that you would tell me ?”’ 

.‘* Yes, I knew her,’’’said the woman, coldly, 

‘¢Then tell me! Oh, I amin such need of a 
mother !"’ 

The woman turned away from those pleading 
eyes, where the fire of a vivid hope was the next 
instant quenched. 

‘« Ask of me the deepest secret of my own life, 
Edith Church, and I will give it to you; but not 
this. You are not my child. That is all I can 
tell you.” 

‘« Always in the dark—always in the dark!" 
said Edith, gloomily. ‘‘ Good-bye, Susan Weed. 
You could have helped me. God forgive you!” 


When Susan lifted her sullen eyes from the 
floor, Edith Church was gone. 


CHAPTER IX. 


La Costa had purposely stipulated for a season 
of rest before she made a public appearance. 
During this time she declined to receive visitors, 
and kept secluded in her own sumptuous apart- 
ments, from which the ringing sounds of a rich 
and powerful voice now and then sounded through 
the passages and corridors of the hotel, fairly 
flooding them with music. During some days, 
one handsome, foreign-looking man was alone 
admitted freely to her presence, which created 
some comment, about which the actress did not 
care a straw. Public opinion to her was noth- 
ing, except when it appealed to her interest in 
storms of praise over the foot-lights, or in great 
rolls of bank-notes from the managers. 

So she received this handsome young man 
without scruple, and with quiet determination ; 
strove to gain such power over him as the con- 
vict husband had pointed out. Impetuous al- 
ways, she would have entered on the subject 
which really occupied her whole mind on her 
way home from Philadelphia; but excitement 
had left her so weak, that she shrunk from any- 
thing that required action or continued thought. 
The woman had carried one warm, reckless pas- 
sion through her early life, until it became worse 
than reckless. Then came desperation, and the 
rash acts that may spring fromit. Later in her 
ripe womanhood this heart-madness had come 
back upon her, and as the wild growth of the 
tropics often winds closest around some stately 
poisonous tree, her second love had bound her to 
the man we have seen in the prison at Philadel- 
phia. Florid, even gorgeous in her taste, and 
but partially refined by nature, La Costa would 
not feel the entire moral degradation of this man, 
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nor even his prison surroundings, as a woman of 

‘finer delicacy might. The imprisonment she 
looked upon as rank injustice, and its degrada- 
tion filled her with fierce anger. To hei he was 
a king disguised in the dress of a felon. 

“ “On her journey back, she could not, force her- 
self to talk with Cole, but lay on the crimson 
cushions of her apartment, counting oyer every 
word‘the man had spoken to her, as if they had 
been jewels, to hide away in her heart. But in 
a day or two other thoughts crept through her 
love-dream, and she was seized with a wild de- 
sire to aceomplish his deliverance. She was 
waiting for young Cole now. All the day before 
he had not ‘been near her, and she wanted to be- 
gin her work. She was in quite a state of nervous 
unrest that morning. Upon the table that stood 
near her, she had pushed back the remnants of 
a delicate breakfast, and, with one hand on a 
bell of rare antique silver, sat watching the door 
with a clouded face. | 

More than once she had rang the bell with 
angry impatience, and at each time the foreign 
servant, waiting in the outer hall, came in, bow- 
ing low, and treading softly, as if advancing into 
the presence of royalty. 

When he appeared, the woman would turn 
upon him, as if he had committed some unpar- 
donable offence, and inquire, sharply, if no one 
had called. 

‘Plenty of visitors, madam ; but no one that 
was admissible,” the servant would reply, with 
asoft, deprecating air. ‘‘ Many persons presented 
themselves, but Monsieur Cole never !’’ 

Then the actress would move restlessly in her 
chair, and wave him from the room, with an im- 
pudent dash of the hand, or, perhaps, answer 
him with a wild burst of temper, that the man 
received blandly, as he accepted her smiles of 
approbation, which frequently followed her most 
violent bursts of impatience. 

At intervals La Costa would start up, and pace 
the floor, or dash off her impatience at the piano, 
as if just seized with an inspiration of stormy 
music. Then she would send a crash of sounds 
across the keys, declare the instrument was out 
of tune, and betake herself to removing the orna- 
ments from table to table, scattering confusion 
with every touch. 

‘Will he never come? I believe what my 
poor darling said was true. The young man 
does not wish to set his father free. Not one 
word of counsel since that night. I was ill when 
he left me; he knew it, but keeps away. Two 
entire days lost, and every moment a pang of 
misery to him. I will wait no longer. He shall 
not evade me so. Nanette! Nanette!” 





The French girl appeared at once, and stood 
waiting, with her usual calmness, 

‘‘ Bring my hat and shawl,’’ said the actress. 
“T am going out.”’ 

‘Yes, Madame,” 

‘*Quick! Iam in haste!’’ 

The girl obeyed promptly enough to satisfy 
even the impatience of her mistress; for it 
scarcely sebmed a minute before she appeared 
with a marvelous French hat in her hand, and 
an India shawl, which seemed to have woven in 
its fabric all the rare tints of our autumnal 
forests, and harmonized them into a beautiful 
work of‘art. 

While Nanette was folding the shawl, La 
Costa tied the bonnet on her head, tearing the 
streamers of the gossamer lace in her haste, and 
gathering the shawl about her, regardless of 
effect, much to the maid’s dismay. 

While Nanette was buttoning the glove on 
one hand, with the other she seized impetuously 
on the bell, and rangit. Then, without waiting, 
she hurried to the door and looked out. 

**Get me a carriage, Gaston! A cab—a hack ! 
Anything. If Mr. Cole calls, say that he will 
find me at his place of business, waiting till he 
chooses to appear there.” 

‘¢ Madam shall be satisfied.”’ 

‘Not unless you goat once. What are you 
waiting for? Half your life is spent looking out 
of that window. Have I not given my orders?” 

‘*Only that I saw Monsieur Cole through the 
window. But Madame shall be obeyed at once,” 

‘‘Then you will stay where you are, and let 
the gentleman in. Who gave you liberty to de- 
cide?’ answered the mistress, closing the door. 
‘* Here, take this, and this, and these!’’ she said, 
taking off her bonnet, and tossing it to the maid 
by the strings, and flinging the heavy shawl 
after it. Then she tore the glove from her 
hand, rending the soft primrose kid across the 
palm with a fierce laugh ; for the force of her an- 
gry impatience had subsided into that, and a few 
minutes after, she stood ready to receive her 
guest pleasantly, as if no storm had preceded his 
coming. 

But there was some delay. The young man 
had been in no special haste to seek the inter- 
view she was so anxious for. He paused in the 
hall, and held some conversation with Gaston, 
then saun'ered up and down the long corridor 
two or three times, pausing now and then, as if 
lost in a world of unpleasant thought. At last 
he started, like one coming out of an unpleasant 
dream, and hurried toward the door that Gaston 
held open. 

The moment Cole appeared, La Costa checked 
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her walk up and down the room, and flashed her 
anger upon him; but when she saw how pale 
and -worn he seemed, the feeling softened im her 
really kind heart, and with difficulty she re- 
frained from holding out her hand. Cole saw 
_the first movement, and took comfort from it. 

Still resolved to keep up some show of resent- 
ment, La Costa said, 

“So, sir, you have come at last; but waited to 
be sent for.” 

Cole put his hat upon a table, and swept his 
forehead with one hand, as if to force away some 
aching pain. 

** Have you been ill ?”’ demanded the actress. 

“No, not ill; but I was loth to come, and 
almost wish I had stayed away, as it is,’ he an- 
pwered, wearily. 

«* And why ?”’ 

** Because I am in trouble, and do not wish to 
bring it on you.” 

“In trouble, and do not wish to bring it on 
me? Once more—why ?’’ 

‘« Because you have been too generous, and I 
am not quite a villain.” 

‘* Indeed !’’ rejoined the actress, with a quiver 
of sarcasm on her lip, and a touch of it in her 
voice. ‘I did not quite know.”’ 


“I have been trying to fight my own way a 


little.” 

‘Well, the result ?”’ 

**You ought to know, madam. What will 
ever prosper with the son of such a father ?”’ 

‘Such a father? Has it come to this, sir? 
You speak of that unfortunate, that grandly 
noble man, as if—as if—~’’ 

“IT spoke only of his misfortunes,” answered 
Cole, shrinking from the storm of wrath that 
threatened him. 

“Ah! I thought—I thought—but let that 
rest. What is the trouble you speak of? Tell it 
me, that I may sweep it away. His son shall 
have no obstacle in his path, if I can hurl it 
aside.’’ 

“You are kind. You have always been kind 
to me.” 

“For his sake! 
his sake !’’ 

‘TL have always thought so. But that should 
not make me the less grateful or considerate.” 

“Perhaps. Ido not care about that. Now, 
what is this especial trouble? Left to yourself 
80 long, it is not strange that you have fallen 
into difficulties. Come, sit down, and tell all.”’ 

The actress, with a swift change from anger to 
caressing kindness, sunk into her easy-chair, 
and motioned Cole to take one by her side. But 
he knew the woman, and fell upon one knee be- 
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fore her, drooping his handsome face almost to 
the arm of her chair. 

She lifted her hand, all ablaze with jewels, 
and swept it in a caress across the waves of his 
raven hair. 

‘Well? Well, are you afraid of me still ?” 

‘©Yes, I amacoward. You told me to seek 
out a certain banking-house, and enter it in any 
capacity that would gain me admittance, and the 
friendship of its head.” 

“That head being Oliver Cameron. Well ?”’ 

“T went in as a clerk. It was against the 
grain, but I did it.” 

“« Against the grain? Of course it was against 
the grain with your father’s son—a nobleman by 
birth. But you did this because I desired it; 
because it was the only way of becoming what I 
mean you shall be—a partner in the house.” 

“I attended to my duties. The foreign de- 
partment was put entirely in my hands. Every 
one in the house liked me, especially Mr. Came- 
ron.”” 

“That is well.” 

‘« By degrees, I suggested the idea of a junior 
partnership ?” 

“So soon? That was bold !” 

‘‘ Audacious! I know that; but an opening 
presented itself. Another man was eager to 
come in. You had promised to raise me some 
funds.”’ 

‘‘ Well—why do you hesitate?’ 

‘Because I took a dangerous way of raising 
the money.” 

“Ha!” 

‘* One that threatens me with ruin.” 

A flash of eager expectation shot over the 
woman’s face. She remembered the cold-blooded 
advice of her husband. 

**You got the money. How much ?” 

‘Twenty thousand dollars,’’ answered the 
young man, under his breath. ‘ Plenty stood 
ready, with five times the sum; but I had made 
myself useful, and the firm did not need capital 
so much as efficient service.” 

‘‘ Twenty thousand dollars made you a part- 
ner. And you got the money. How?’ ques- 
tioned the woman, pale with expectation. 

‘‘ By forgery !’’ was the low, hoarse an- 
swer. 

‘‘ By forgery ?” repeated the actress, aloud. 
“Why, that isa crime! He did little more than 
that; but he is there—you here.” 

La Costa fell back in her chair, pale, frightened, 
but with agleam oftriumph in hereyes. She wasin 
some respects womanly, and the danger in which 
this young man had placed himself frightened her. 
It might be possible that she could not save him 
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from the peril into which he had plunged. She 
recovered her composure after awhile; but his 
head had drooped to the arm of her chair, and 
the shame of his face was concealed. 

“Tell me all of this—the full particulars,” 
she Said, really pitying him. 

“The old man Cameron had gone on a jour- 
ney. He left the whole business in the hands of 
Mr. Dana.”’ 

“T know—I know! A young man almost equal 
to himself in the firm,’’ broke in the actress, in 
breathless impatience. 

‘He expected the money. I had no time to 
write; did not even know where to reach you. 
I—I gave him a note for the money, with the 
endorsement of your banker and that of another 
person.” 

. ‘*My banker’s endorsement, and that of an- 
other? Young man, were you mad ?”’ 

‘* Not so mad as I shall be if that note reaches 
maturity,’ was the shuddering answer. ‘ You 
say that I look thin. Can you wonder? Each 
day, as it drags me nearer and nearer, tightens 
a load of iron around my brain. I never before 
dreamed of the agony which draws one toward a 
hideous revelation. Oh, it is awful! It is 
awful !”’ 

The young man broke down here, and covered 
his face with both hands; but above them she 
could see great drops of agonized shame starting 
out from his forehead and temples. 

‘*Whose name was it you endorsed upon the 
note ?’’ questioned La Costa, after awhile. “TI 
mean, beside that of my banker?” 

A name that startled her fell hoarsely from 
the young man’s lips. She sat a moment, hur- 
riedly thinking over the consequences. 

‘A man rolling in wealth, witha heart harder 
than his gold,” she said. ‘* Why did you choose 
his dangerous name ?”’ 

“IT had his check fora small sum. The sig- 
nature was easy. Besides, in his extended busi- 
ness, he was not likely to hear,’’ was. the an- 
swer. 


lifting his. white, locked face to hers, while an 
awful,storm of suspense shook him from head to 
foot. ‘‘ You have seen what a terrible thing im- 
prisonment is.’’ 

“‘T have not the money——’ 

The woman was going on, but the cry of de- 
spair those words forced from the young man’s 
heart silenced her. 

‘* Oh, find it, find it! Have mercy upon me.’ 

‘‘The money I forwarded to my banker was 
exhausted in a vain effort to save him. I have 
nothing left there,’’ said La Costa. 

‘* But your agent here. Is there no way? 
Think, think! Is there no way? It was you 
that urged me into this partnership, and now 
you abandon me.”’ 

“No. It is not in my heart to cast off any- 
one in trouble. I leave that sort of human 
treason to better people. We of the theatre have 
more compassion on sin. Trust me, Harmer. 
I will find some way to help you.”’ 

The young man dropped his hands, and gazed 
on her in wild incredulity. 

‘But can you? Oh, can you!” 

‘IT can do anything, when once determined,” 
said the actress, with haughty self-poise. ‘* These 
two names, and none other, endorse the note.” 

‘‘Those two names only? But are they not 
enough to sink me in eternal ruin ?”’ cried Cole, 
wiping the cold moisture from his forehead. 

«‘ But you know it to be, as yet, safe in the 
hands of Mr. Dana ?’’ 

** Yes.” 

‘‘And we have a week before us. Ah, if I 
had but known of his danger a week—a day be- 
fore, he would not have been there. But if I 
save the son, it is that he, too, may be saved. 
Remember that, Harmer.” 

“T will! Ido! Gh, my friend, my friend! 
You have rolled a stone from my heart.” 

The woman gave him her hand to kiss, loftily, 
but kindly, as if she had been an empress. In- 
deed, in the exaltation of a determined sacrifice, 
she felt llke one. 





«« When does this note become due ?”’ 

«A week from to-day. Only a week !’’ 

The young man clenched his hands in anguish 
as he spoke. 

“So soon? That is terrible! But where is 
it? Surely it is not yet beyond your reach ?”’ 
questioned the woman, trembling with fierce 
anxiety. 

‘*No, no. Dana holds it until Mr. Cameron 
comes home. It will not be put in the market. 
I stipulated for that.” 

La Costa drew a deep breath. 


“Go, now,’’ she said, with genuine tears in 
her eyes. ‘I have something to do.” 

Harmer was hardly out of the room, when La 
Costa snatched the little antique bell from her 
table, and rang it fiercely. 

The servant answered it at once. 

‘* Gaston !”’ 

‘* Madam, I wait.’’ 

**Gaston, I want money !” 

The faintest possible smile crept up to the 


servant's mouth. The actress saw it, made & 
petulant gesture, and then laughed. She had 





«« You will help me ?’’ pleaded the young man, 





no idea of dignity with her servants, but ruled 
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them by p e alone. In some 
moods they might bandy words with her. At 
others, a look would arouse her to the wrath of 
a tigress. Just then vehement feeling had ex- 
hausted itself, and she laughed. 

«Yes, it is the old story, Gaston. 
the diamonds must go again.” 

The servant spread his hands, with the faint- 
est possible shrug of his shoulders. 

‘* As Madame pleases. But in what way?” 

‘*Why, the old way, of course. I must see 
my aunt.” 

“It is uncle in this country, Madame. 

“Ah, I remember! Soitis. Well, Gaston, 
I must see my uncle without delay. You must 
bring that accommodating old relative to me. 
No irresponsible—no common pawnbroker, but 
aman of substance. Such can be found in this 
great city, Iam sure.” 

“Oh, yes, Madame. They are to be found in 
all cities, no doubt. I will make inquiries.”’ 

** Do—at once.” 

Gaston went out, bowing. Then La Costa 
rang for her maid. 

‘Nanette, bring out my jewel-box.”’ 

‘‘ The small one, madam ?”’ 

“No; the other.” 

Nanette went into an inner room, and brought 
out a large box of bronze, fastened like a safe, 
which, being in itself heavy, taxed her strength 
to the utmost. She sat it down, with a deep 
breath, on the floor at La Costa’s feet, who took 
a key from her chatelaine, and, seating herself 
on the carpet, unlocked the coffer. A quantity 
of jewels, some hidden in their satin-lined cases, 
some flashing out loose, was exhlbited all in su- 
perb confusion; for La Costa had a fancy for 
taking charge of her own jewels, and heaped 
them into her box, if she happened to be in haste, 
as if they had been barley-corns. 

‘“‘Now, help me, Nanette. What are you 
standing there for? Help me decide which of 
these I can do without best. It requires con- 
sideration, and I have no time to lose.”’ 

Nanette dropped down to her knees, and was 
ready to be useful; but La Costa gave her no 
opportunity. Dragging the jewels out with 
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both hands, she tumbled them, a shining heap, 
into her lap, and began to assort the glittering 
confusion. 

‘« These, and these, we must keep, above all,”’ 
she said, opening a case, and letting in the sun- 
light, that shimmered through the lace curtains, 
on a necklace of great diamonds, which flashed 
like stars on its purple satin cushion. 

‘* Royal gifts are not to be trusted with one’s 
uncle, if it can be helped. These emeralds, too. 
We-will put them on one side. Pick out the 
crosses, bracelets, and solitaires. There should 
be more than enough for what we want, and 
when it comes to single things like that, such as 
men fling you in bouquets, they are of no con- 
sequence but the value.’’ 

As she spoke, the actress hastily assorted the 
articles she spoke of, laid them in a heap by her 
side, and, huddling the rest into the box, shut 
the lid down upon them. 

«Madame will find some other things scattered 
in her drawers,’’ said Nanette. 

‘“‘Oh, I dare say, if we want them; but one 
does not take unnecessary trouble,’’ was the 
careless answer. 

‘“‘If Madame would leave them in my care,” 
said Nanette, ‘‘ they would always be in place.”’ 

La Costa laughed roguishly. She was not really 
unkind, notwithstanding her want of principle, 
but of coarse grain, as her answer proved. 

*‘ Ah, my little Nanette! I once did that, and 
somehow the poor little jewels would drop away. 
You have the key of my casket, where the paste 
that I wear, when these are with my aunt, is 
kept. There, now, I mean uncle. But this pretty 
thing is safest just here.”’ 

With an upward look, half mischievous, half 
cunning, the woman locked her bronze coffer, 
and fastened the key to her chatelaine once 
more. 

Nanette, who was, after all, a faithful little 
soul, as French waiting-women go, lifted the 
lreavy box in her arms, and went off with tears 
in her eyes, which the actress did not observe, 
and therefore felt no compunction for her unkind 
speech. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





ONLY VIOLETS. 


BY MAGGIE M‘BRIDE. 


On y violets, fragrant and blue, 
Crowned with pearls of morning dew, 
Telling of absent friend so true. 


Only violets gathered for you ; 
And yet, my friend, you can’t tell who 


Gathered these violets. Guess, now, do. 


Then let the violets typical be, 
Of the friendship pure I bear for thee, 
Love and keep them just for me. 





THAT FEMALE LECT’RER AND I: 


BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 


Ir was the fifth day of our stay at Filadelfy 
village, a-seein’ the Sentenal, and I had got 
completely beat out a walkin’ through the Arte- 
mas Gallery, or Art, as they nickname the feller 
that got it up. And oh! such a splendid, splen- 
did job as he done in gettin’ up that buildin’ 
and its contents, never was done before in Ame- 
rica, or the hull world. As I says, I had got 
completely beat out, a gazin’ at the beautiful 
pictures and exquisite statutes. My eyes fairly 
ached with the sight. The crowd was crushin’, 
and though I enjoyed myself fearfully, and suf- 
fered a terrible amount of happiness, still I felt 
the need of rest. And as my companion, Josiah, 
felt the need of food, (as he often duz,) I reposed 
my form.down on a friendly bench, under.ashade- 
tree, a waitin’ for him, and restin’ my wearied 
frame; when all of a sudden, I not expectin’ of 
no trouble, who should come up to me, with her 
hand held out, but an identical female lect’rer I 
had seen to New York village, on my tower, on 
my way to the Centennial. 

I met her with dignity and calmness, and 
shook her hand a very little, mebby three or four 
times, back and forth. I ain’t one to use deceit, 
and I never liked her looks, not for a minute. 
Hier hand was held up, more scornful and 
haughty than it was before, and her nose looked 
thinner than ever, and it was held up, and 
seemed to scrape the air like a plough pint. And 
her very furst words to me waz, before she hed 
spoke of the weather, or Josiah, or anything, 

‘* What do you think of men’s meetin’ here, 
to celebrate our natiomal independence, and the 
right of self-government, when they hold half 
of their own race in political bondage ?”’ 

Says I, calmly, ‘‘I think it is a mean, nasty 
trick in ’em.”’ 

‘* What do you think of their meetin’ here, to 
glorify the sentiment, ‘True Government Con- 
sists in the Consent of the Geverned,’ up to the 
heavens in words, while they trample it down 
to the dust under their feet ?”’ 

Says I, ‘‘I think it is as mean in’em as tow- 
seed,’” and I added, in still deeper tones, ‘‘I 
think pasly is no meaner.”’ 

“Oh,” says she, turnin’ her nose in the direc- 
tion of the main buildin’, and shakin’ her brown, 
lisle thread fist at it. ‘‘How I despise men. 
How sick I be of ’em.’’ And she went on for 
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several minutes, a callin’’em every name I ever 
heard men called, and lots I never heerd on, 
from brutal whelps, and roarin’ tyrants, down to 
lyin’, sneakin’ snipes. She went on fearfully 
about ’em. For every new name she'd give ’em, 
I'd think, ‘“‘ Why, my Josiah is a man, and so 
was Father Smith, and lots of other relations 
and 4 fathers on my father’s side.’’ Thinks ses 
I, ‘I must not see men run down so; I must 
stand up on ’em;’’ and so says I, mildly, 

“Sister, what is the use of your runnin’ 
men so’?’ says I. ‘It is only a tirin’ yourself, 
and you'll never ketch ’em, and put the halter 
of truth on ’em, while you are a runnin’ ’em so 
fearfully.”’ Says I, ‘It makes’em skittish and 
baulky.’’ Says I, mildly, ‘‘ Men are handy ina 
number of ways, and for all you seem to despise 
7em so, you would be glad to holler to some man 
if your horse should run away, or your house 
a fire, or the ship go to sinkin’, or anything.” 

Says she, ‘‘ Men are the most despisable crea- 
ters that ever trod shoe leather.” 

“‘ Wall,” says I, calmly, “‘ take wimmen as 8 
rule now, and they don’t cherish such a deadly 
aversion to the other sect, as you make out they 
do.”” Says I, ‘‘I have seen wimmen a pursuin’ 
men, clingin’ to ’em, smilin’ almost vacantly at 
’em.”” Says I, ‘I have seen’em act and behave 
till it was sickinin’.”” SaysI, ‘‘I cherish no such 
blind and almost foolish affection and admira- 
tion for’em as a sect, (one almost worship ;) but 
I have a firm, reasonable, meetin’-house esteem 
for ’em as a race, unmoved and stiddy as a set- 
tin’ hen. I see their faults plainly, as Josiah will 
take oath to, and I also see their goodnesses, and 
their strength, their nobilities, and their gene- 
rosities, which last-named are as much more 
generous, even, as their strength is stronger.” 

Says I, ‘‘ Pause a $a moment, mem, in your 
almost mad carreer, of runnin’ men down, to see 
what they have done. Look round the world, 
with your mind’s eye, and see their work on land 
and sea. See the nations they have foundered. 
See the cities stand where there used to be a 
wilderness. See the deserts they have made to 
blossom like a rosy. See the victories they have 
got, over time and space; talkin’ from one end of 
the world to the otherin a minute ; and travelin’ 
almost as quick through the mountains, and 
under the water, and everything. See how old 
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Ocian himself, that used to roar defiance at ’em, 
was made by ’em to bile himself down to steam 
to get the viztory over himself; and, in spite of 
the thunder that tried to serve ’em out, see 
how they have drawed the lightnin’ out of the 
heavens, to betheirservent. Look there!” says 
I, @ pintin’ nobly with my fore-finger, toward the 
different halls, Memorial, Agriculturel, and so 
4th. ‘See the works of their hands. See their 
time-conquerin’, labor-savin’, wonderful inven- 
tions. See——”’ 

“‘T won’t go!” says she. 
none of their old machines. I'll stand by my 
sect. I'll stick to the Women’s Payillion. I 
hain’t been nigh Machinery Hall, nor the Main 
Buildin’, nor the Art Gallery, nor I won't, 
nuther. I won’t encourage them snipes by 
goin’ nigh their buildin’s!’’ 

‘‘T have been through the Halls,’’ says I, in 
triumphant, glad tones. ‘‘I have been lost in 
"em, repeatedly, and expect to agin. I have 
been destracted, and melted down in’em, and 
have been made almost perfectly happy, for 
the time bein’. To see the wonderful fruit of 
men’s intellects, the labor of strong heads and 
hearts; to see the works of men's genius, and 
enterprise, and daring; the useful, the beautiful 
and grand; the heroic and sublime. Why,’ 
ysays I, ‘“‘L have been so lifted up, that I didn’t 
know but I should go right up through the ruff, 
(although two hundred pounds is my weight.) 
I have been elivated, and inspired, as I don’t ex- 
pect to be lifted up agin for the next hundred 
years. And lookin’ round, and seein’ what I 
have seen, and thinkin’ what I have thought, it 
has made me so proud and happy, that it isa 
sweet thought to me that my Josiah was a 
man.” 

“Qh, shor!’ says she. ‘You'd betier be a 
lookin’ at the Women’s Pavilion, than lookin’ .on 
what them whelps haye done,”’ 

Says I, in awful, eloquent tones, ‘Do 
you s’pose I am such a fool and a luny, 
mam, that every time I have looked at that 
Women’s Pavilion, and gloried in the works of 
her hand and brain, I han’t felt jest so, only 
more so.”’ 

I convinced her. She see by my tone that I 
wouldn’t stand no foolin’ with on that subject, 
and she sort o’ lowerd her voice down, as I went on. 

‘No human bein’, mam, no matter how good 
a judge of emotions they may be, can begin to 
tell anything about the emotions I have enjoyed, 
as I have roamed through that buildin’, built by 
the efforts of my sect alone.” Says I, “That 
buildin’ means more to me, that .plain buildin’, 
it stands there to-day, as a solid and hefty proof 
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that wimmen are sumthin’ more than the help- 
less zephires and seruphires, that they have 
been falsely painted out to be,” saysI. ‘No 
man can go blindly on that old, well-beaten track 
of wimmen’s weakness, and unfitness for labor, 
and endurance, and inability to face financial 
troubles and discouragements. It isa great mathe- 
matical fact, that if they go to canterin’ down 
that old pathway agin, they will come right 
aginst that buildin’, and falldown flat. It can’t 
be helped, their legs ain’t long enough, they 
can’t step over it, they have got to recognize it 
as a solid fact, and pause before that fact 
respectfully, ponderin’ what it means, or else 
fall.” 

And says I, ‘‘ Its contents, that I have gloried 
in, means more to me than their use and beauty, 
That buildin’ hain’t half so full of beauty to me 
as itis of hope. 1t is earnest thought and earn- 
est work that has filled it with what the nations 
delight to honor. And that is jest what wimmen 
want to do. To do more, and say less, No 
stream can rise higher than its fountain ; a uni- 
verse of laws to elevate wimmen can’t help her, 
unless she help herself. Suffragin’ will doa 
good deal, but it hain‘ta goin’ to fill up a vacant, 
frivolous mind; it hain’t goin’ to cover a megan, 
envious breast with the True Star of Honor, It 
hain’t a goin’ to give to the cowardly, and the 


weak, and the indolent, the glorious reward of 
labor and of daring. There are thoughts that 
have got. to be turned square round, and travel 
on another road; there is bobinet lace that has 
got to be seamed over; there is shoulder-blades ~ 
that has got to be put to the wheel. Oh,’’ says I, 
‘« how that buildin’ has stood in my mind! How 


it has made me feel! Not only when I wasa 
treadin’ its halls, but every time I have ketche 
sight of its gabriel ends, I have felt nobler and 
grander than I can ever describe upon to any- 
body. To see them gabriels a pintin’ up so 
soarin’ like, with the flags afloatin’ out from ’em, 
in the eyes of the world, like the thoughts of my 
sect crystallized into deeds that they was a 
wavin’ over, Every flag seemed to float out like 
good deeds, and noble, eloquent thoughts, while 
the gabriels stood firm under ’em, like the firm, 
solid motives and principles that great deeds 
have got to wave out from in order to amount to 
anything. Why, mam, as I have stood a lookin’ 
at that buildin’, I persume I have held pretty 
nigh one hundred emotions a minute, right along 
for an hour.” 

‘Tt hain’t so big a buildin’ as them ours have 
got,’’ says she, bitterly. 

Says I, in glad axents, ‘“‘ They rest on the 
same foundation; the land of Liberty and Hope 
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is beneath ’em both. Her pillows rest on it, jest 
as firmly and easily as hisen. And the same 
heaven is above ’em, the same sunshine rests on 
’em both. The same free air that waves his ban- 
ners aloft triumphant, floats out hern; up to the 
very heavens, almost, if they are long enough. 
And if her banners don’t wave out so noble, and 
sort o’ promiscus, and float out so fur as hisen, 
it is the fault of the factory cloth. It shows the 
banners was scrimped in cloth, and puckered 
and drawed up in the makin’. It hain’t the 
fault of God's air, that is free and equal.” 

But I see that her mind had got to travelin’ 
agin the old road, and says she, 

«The mean, cowardly snipes won’ t let us vote.”’ 

Says I, calmly, ‘‘ That is so. They hain’t 
willin’ to give us the right of suffragers jest at 
present; and, as I have said, it is as mean as 
persley on’em. But it don’t look no poorer 
in ’em than it does in the women that oppose 
it—a fightin’ agin their own selves. In the 
old Revolution I always admired the English 
soldiers, full as much as I did the tories.” 

But she wouldn’t hear a word o’ such talk. 
Truly a runnin’ men was her theme, and her 
exercise. And says she, in a mild tone, 

‘Less vote. Less make them cowardly men 
let us vote. Less hammer at men till they are 
glad to let us.” 

But says I, calmly, but firmly, “It haint no 
use, mem, to take a hammer and try to knock 
unwelcome truths into anybody’s head, male or 
female. The idea may be good, and the hammer 
may be a moral, well-meanin’ hammer, but you 
see the dander rises up on the head that is bein’ 
hit, and makes an impenetrable wall through 
which the idea can’t go. It isa great sientific 
fact, that you can’t get two persons to think 
any nearer alike, by knockin’ their heads to- 
gether. You may knock their forreads together 
till they are black and blue, but you can’t get 
their minds any nearer and alike. 

«‘ Nobody can get any water by breakin’ up a 
chunk of ice with an axe, not a drop; you have 
got to thaw it out gradual, jest like men’s and 
wimmen’s prejudices in the cause of Wimens’ 
. Rights. Public sentiment is the warm fire that 
is goin’ to melt this cold, hard ice of injustice 
we are a contendin’ aginst. Laws haint good 
for much, if public opinion hain’t behind ’em, 
@ pushin’ ’em onward to wictory.” 

“©T won’t wait! I won’t waste another min- 
ute!’’ she said, and looked wild, and bad; but 
I tried to quell her down, and get her to wait a 
spell, but she wouldn't be quelled. 

Says she, “I won’t wait a minute! I will 
vote !”” 





But I argued with her, and talked to her 
nearly as elegant as a book. Says I, 
“Sister, you are a well-meanin’ woman, no 


doubt, but you ought to remember that the bat- ° 


tle hain’t always to the swift.’ Says I, “It 
won’t hurt us to foller Nater’s ways a little 
more close, and Nater is a female, that, if she is 
ruther slow-motioned, generally has her own 
way toauncommon degree. You don’t ketch 
her a gettin’ mad, wild, impatient as a dog, 
tearin’ open a kernel of corn, or wheat, or any- 
thing, and growin’ a stalk out of it sudden and 
to once. No, she plants the seed, and then lets 
it take time to swell out, and get full to bustin’ 
with its own convictions and desires to grow, 
till it gets so sick of the dark ground, where it 
is hid, and longs so for the light, and free air 
above it, that it can’t be kep’ back a minute 
longer, but soars right up of its own free will 
and accord, towards the high heavens and the 
blessed sunlight. But if seeds hain’t good for 
nothin’, they won’t come up; all the sunshine 
and rains on earth can’t make’em grow, nor 
horse rakes, nor nothin’. And the same with 
idees and principles. Lots of folks spend most 
of their days a plantin’ seeds what won’t come 
up. What is worthless won’t amount to nothin’, 
for it is a great mathematical fact, that scientific 
folks like me, applies to lots of things, and 
finds that it comes right every time; that ort 
from ort leaves nothin’, and nothing to carry. 
But if the idea is true, and has got life in it, 
no matter how dark the mould that covers it, 
it is morally bound to sprout, positively bound 
to, and can’t be hendered. I tell you, that is a 
thought that encurriges me, as I go forth a 
plantin’ the seeds of truth and right promiscusly. 
It encurriges me dretfully. 

** Why, don’t you know, when a big forest has 
been cut down, berry bushes will spring right 
up for the refreshin’ of men and wimmen. 
They seem to have stood all ready to spring up, 
jist as quick as the shadder of the tall trees had 
got offen ’em. Curious, but so it is. Who 
knows how many centuries them seeds have laid 
there, a waitin’ theirtime to grow? Sick of the 
shadders, mebby, longin’ for light and freedom, 
but jest a waitin’, with considerable patience, 
after all. 

‘“‘ And thinkin’ of these things, mom, ort to 
make us considerable patient, too. Willin’ to 
work, and willin’ to wait, and knowin’ that 
gittin’ mad, and actin’, hain’t a goin’ to help us 
a mite; knowin’ that theseeds of Right, planted 
with tears and prayers, is bound to spring up 
triumphant ; knowin’ that the laughin’, and the 
cold sneers of the multitude, hain’t a goin’ to 
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frost-bite’em. Knowin’ that the tears of meek- 
ness, and weariness, and loneliness, fallin’ from 
human eyes over the hoe-handle in plantin’ time, 
only moistens the soil, and kinder loosens it up 
first-rate; and that even the ashes of persecu- 
tion, and all the blood that falls in a righteous 
causé, only nourishes the snowy flowers and 
golden grain of the future. 

«« Mebby it is our mission to clear away the 
treés and stumps—sort 0’ wood-choppers or saw- 
yers. I don’t care a mite what I am called, 
not a mite. We may never see the seed when it 
springs up, we may not be here when it breaks 
through the dark mould triumphant; but some- 
body will see it. Happy skies will bend over 
it, happy hearts will hail it, and if Freedom, 
Truth, and Justice are remembered, what mat- 
ters it if Josiah Allen’s wife is forgotten.” 

Says she, ‘‘I will hammer ’em.” 

I declare for’t, I had forgot where I wuz, 
and who I wuz, and who she wuz, and who Jo- 
siah was. I was carried away some distance 
by my emotions. But her remark soared up 


~ 





like a brass pin, or a tack nail, and pierced my 
wrapped up mood, And as [looked at her, I 
seed that I hadn’t convinced her, Her eyes 
looked jest as wild, and her nose jest as thin 
as ever; as thin, nearly, as a case-knife; and 
says she, in bitter, morbid tones, “‘I will ham- 
mer ’em |’’ 

** Wall,”’ says I, fallin’ myself into the alle- 
gory style, ‘‘if you do, you will probably have 
the worst of it, besides injurin’ the hammer.” 

At that very minute, a tall Turkey passed by, 
(a native, of Turkey, and so called Turkeys.) 
And I turned my head round, and fo!lerd him 
with my eyes, and said to myself, dreamily, 

‘Them Turkeys do have a high-headed, noble 
look to ‘em, some like a gobbler.”’ 

And the words hedn’t hardly left my lips, 
when I see, a comin’ down the path towards me, 
a far sweeter sight than any Turkey that ever 
trod the plains of Turkey—my own pardner, 
Josiah. And when I turned the eye of my spec- 
tacles back agin’, she was gone, and I was glad 
on’t. I never liked her looks, for a minute. 





CLOVER BLOSSOMS. 


BY THEO. D. C. MILLER, M.D. 


Cover blossoms, sweet and fair, 
In the sunshine growing, 

To the blissful Autumn air 
Fragrance sweet bestowing; 

Pretty maidens claim for thee 
Power to win Love's token, 

Pure delight they find in thee 
‘When heart vows are spoken. 


Clover blossoms, rich in bloom, 
In the meadows smiling, 

Giving joy to hearts of gloom, 
Weary souls beguiling ; 

Kissed by morn’s refreshing dew, 
While the day-star lingers— 
Thus you fragrant bloom renew, 

Pressed by maidens’ fingers. 





Clover blossoms, pure and sweet, 
What shall be the token 

When two youthful lovers meet, 
And true vows are spoken ? 

Will you shed perfume around, 
Or in sorrow languish ? 

Will the heart with bliss abound, 
Free from gloom and anguish ? 


Clover blossoms, must you fade 
When warm days are over? 

Will the purple twilight’s shade 
Wither pure, sweet clover ? 

Will the frost-king sere your leaf 
In the winter weather? 

Well, your life was pure, but brief, 
Blooming on the heather. 





A DEAD DELIGHT. 


BY ELISE ARMSTRONG. 


A SOMETHING ever fair to me, 
A single spot forever bright, 

A vision none save I can see, 
The memory of dead delight. 


A picture painted on the air, 
A single flower that will not die, 

To guard both budand plant, my care, 
And keep them fair to greet the eye. 


A voice that softly calleth me, 

A thought of gladness gone before, 
A sun that beams alone for me, 

A strain of music never o'er. 





My cage is empty, for the bird 

Flew out and left me long ago; 
But ever since, an echo heard 

Doth chant the lays I have loved so. 


A bar of sunshine used to stream 
Across my floor; a palace rose 
And shut it out. But still I dream 
That its reflection never goes. 


A memory of something lost 
Is ever with me, night and day; 
To think of it I make my boast, 
And go rejoicing on my way. 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETO. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give first, this month, a walking costume 
for a young lady, the materials of which are 
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plain and striped camel’s-hair cloth. However, 
it is not necessary for this design to be carried 
out in this particular material. There are so 
many pretty, soft, and warm woolens, that it 
would be hard to, go amiss in seleeting one for a 
costume. Our design is in invisible’ green, a 
very fashionable color. The under-sKirt is of 
plain material, ornamented by one knife-plaited 
flounce on the front and side gores; and two 
upon the back; these plaitings are made of the 
striped material. The over-skirt is of the striped 
materjal, and is cut precisely the length and width 
of the under-skirt, edged with a narrow plaiting 





small cuirass waist of the stripe, with plain coat- 
sleeves, for the house; while for the street the 
over-jacket is made quite long and double- 
breasted. It also has the sleeves made of the 
plain, self-colored material ; this is finished at 
the bottom with a narrow plaiting, to correspond 
with the over-skirt. Pockets, cuffs, and collars 
to match. Two dozen button-moulds, covered 
with the plain cloth; ten yards of double-width 
striped, and five yards of the plain, will be 
required. 

Next is a demi-toilet, also in striped and self- 
colored material. This is two shades of gray, 
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combined either with a darker shade of gray for 


of the plain, looped and tied back. There is a} the plain parts of the dress, or it may be of 
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black. The under-skirt is of the self-color, and 
trimmed with a flounce cut on the bias, of the 
striped material; this flounce is edged with a 
narrow plaiting of the plain, and is cut eighteen 
inches deep, to allow for the two puffs and head- 
ing, as may be seen in the design. A Polonaise, 
cut Of the stripes, has the front, from neck to 
elge of the skirt, made of the self-color, a bias 
hand of which finished the edge of the Polonaise. 
A narrow plaiting trims the front, where the 
seam joins the front and outside. The looping 
is all low, and the skirt of the Polonaise is nar- 
row. A suspended pocket ornaments the left 
side. Coat-sleeves, trimmed to match, and stand- 
ing collar, complete this costume. Eight yards 
of double- width striped material, and four yards 
of plain, will be required. Two dozen buttons. 
Next, we have a charming morning-wrapper. 
made of gray merino or cashmere, the trimming 


The bands of ribbon, either 


of which j is unique. 
pale-blue or pink, are edged with cashmere lace, 
%8 are the cuffs, pockets, urches and bows at the ' 





back. Seven to eight yards of merino, at one 
dollar per yard ; five yards of gros-grain ribbon, 
at twenty-five cents per yard; seven yards of 
cashmere lace, at thirty to thirty-five cents, will 
not make a very expensive, but a very beautiful 
morning-dress for a young married lady. 
‘Another pretty dress, for a boy of three or 
four years, is made of plaid flannel. The plait- 


ing down the back, trimming for the sailor col- 
lar, pockets, cuffs, and edge of sash, are of self- 
colored material, to correspond. 

Another, for a little boy or girl of two to four 
years, is of fleecy-lined pique, trimmed with 


strong Hamburg pr wheel pattern. The 
skirt is box-plaited at the back. The fronts are 
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cut like a loose sacque. Coat-sleeves, pointed 
collars; sash of the material, edged with Ham- 
burg. 

Next, we have a new design and trimming for 
a little boy of five years. It is of dark-blue 


cloth, kilted skirt, on an under waist. The vest 
and lower garment are joined together, trimmed 
with a wide military braid, or bias band of black 
silk ; ornamented buttons. Coat-sleeve and sailor 
collar. 





INSERTIONS—DRAWN THREADS. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


These insertions are made of linen, and not ; any other material. The first design has one row 
too fine, as the threads are not easily drawn in * of drawn threads; the ‘outer design is filled in 
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with narrow linen-waved braid. Design No. 2; and spun stitched. The ornamental stitches are 
has three lines of drawn threads; the wide} added. The method of working we give here a 
one is fastened with threads in twisted bars, } detail of. 
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POLONAISE FOR A MISS OF TEN YEARS. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, this month, a very beautiful pattern {ten years old. We also give a diagram, by 
in Polonaise for a young miss of from eight to } which to cut it out. 
Vos. LXXI.—10 








DIAGRAM OF POLONAISE. 
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No. 1. Harr or Front. 


Both sides of the front are plaited on the side 
No. 2. Wuoxe or Back. 


seam, but only one side of the back; the other 
No. 8. Hatr or SLEEVE, WITH UNDER SIDE. straight down, in a long point. This is the very 
No. 4. .CoLiar. newest thing of its kind. 





ORNAMENTAL WORK-BAG. 


BY MRS. .ANE WEAVER. 


This bag is made of ordinary ticking, lined } 
with linen; the back and flap are cut in one 
piece. Lines of braid ornament the ticking. . 
Gold braid, or gold-colored silk braid, is used to 
cover the blue stripes. The ornamental stitches 
are done in various colored embroidery silks: 
red, blue, green, purple, black. We give the 
detail of stitches. After the completion of the 
embroidery, the bag is lined with white cash- 
mere, and the sides joined with a puffing of blue 
silk, ruched with the same. 
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ROSETTE FOR ANTIMACASSAR CROCHET AND 


MEDIAV 


AL BRAID. 


BY MRS.JANE WEAVER. 


For the star in the centre of rosette, begin by 


the chain with 1 double into every stitch of the 8 
chain. Repeat from * 3 times more. This forms 
the rows of double down each leaf of *. Now 
work * 1 single into the chain first worked, 1 
double into each of next 2 successive stitches, 
ltreble into each of next 2 successive stitches, 
6 chain, 1 single into first of 6 chain, 1 treble into 
next stitch of 8 chain, one double into the next, 1 


} side of the upper fold of braid. 
making * 8 chain, 1 chain to turn, work down : last * 11 times more, joining with the last of the 


Repeat from 


last 5 chain (between the points of braid) into 
the 1st chain worked into the braid. 
2d Row: Makea chain of 13 stiches, and work 
1 single into the 8th of 13 chain, 8 chain, 1 
treble into the Ist of 5 chain, worked between 
the folds of braid, * 1 chain; pass over 1 stitch, 
1 treble into the back of next stitch. Repeat 
} from * 6 times more. Repeat from the begin- 


single into the next, 6 chain, 1 single into first of } ning of row 3 ¢imes more. 


6 chain, 1 single into first of the 8 double stiches 
(worked down the 8 chain), 1 double into next, 
1 treble into next, 6 chain, 1 single into first of 6 
chain, 1 treble into each of 2 next successive 
double stitehes, 1 double into each of 2 next suc- 
cessive stitches, one single into the next. Re- 
peat from last * 3 times more. Break the cotton 
off, and fasten it nearly at the back of the star. 
lst Row: Now take a piece of medisval braid, 
and fold it as shown in the engraving, leaving 6 
picots at the left-hand side. For the inner side, 
* work 5 chain into the fold, 5 chain; fold the 
braid again (see design), leaving 6 picots on each 
160 


8d Row: * 1 chain, pass over 1 stitch, 1 treble 
into the 3d of 5 single, worked into the Ist fold 
$ of braid. Repeat from last * 6 times more. 6 
chain, 1 single into a centre picot on the Ist leaf 
of star, 6 chain. Repeat from the beginning of 
the row 3 times more. 

For the edge— 

* 1st Row: Five single into the first fold of the 
braid, 10 chain, 1 single into 5th of 10 chain, 5 
chain. Repeat from last * throughout the row. 

2d Row: Three chain to turn; pass over | 
stitch of Ist row, 1 treble into the next. Repeat 
} throughout the row. 
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8d Row: One double into each of 10 succes- 
sive stitches of the 2d row, 5 chain, 1 single into 
the first of 5 chain; repeat throughout the row. 

4th Row: 18 chain, pass over 8 stitches of the 
8d row, 1 single into each of the 2 next succes- 
sive stitches; repeat throughout the row. 


5th Row: One double into each of 5 successive 
stitches of the 18 chain of 4th row, 6 chain, 1 
single into first of 5 chain, * 1 single into each 
of 2 next successive stitches, 6 chain, 1 single 
first of 6 chain; repeat from last * 3 times more, 
5 chain. Repeat from beginning of row. 


POINT LACE AND EMBROIDERY. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER 


Finding our former design for “‘ Point Lace” 
80 popular, (see September number, 1876,) we 
here give something more elaborate in design, 
yet simple in execution The materials for the 
lace designs may be had from Madame Gurney, 
New York P. 0., Box 3527; or No. 186 Atlantic 
street, Brooklyn. Prices, upon application by 
letter. The point lace instruction supplement 
can be had for ten cents. This kind of work is 
becoming more popular every day. 


The design is embroidered on a ground of ba- 
tiste, mull muslin, or nainsook, the point-lace braid 
being carefully arranged to follow the outlines, 
The connecting and Venetian bars are worked 
with lace-thread in the usual way, in overcast and 
button-hole stitch. The wheels and lace-stitches 
are then worked, and the braid worked round 
in overcast stitch. The rest of the embroidery 
is. worked in satin-stitch, and the ground cut 
away from the bars, as shown in the illustration. 





BOLSTER 


CUSHION. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVEB. 


We give, here, a pretty design for a bolster 
cushion, with Venetian embroidery in detail. 

The cushion is covered with red silk rep; the 
centre part, which is nine inches long, is plainly 
covered ; each of the ends has a puffing of the 
same material. The centre has likewise a cover 
of gray linen, which is ornamented with Vene- 
tian embroidery of gray cotton, and buttoned at 
the ends, so that it can be taken off and cleaned. 
For each of the puffings at the ends of the pillow, 
a strip of silk rep, one yard and twelve inches in 
length, and six inches in breadth, is required, 
lined with white gauze. When the ends are 
joined on the wrong side, it is pleated at one 
edge, according to the circumference of the 
cushion ; the other edge is likewise arranged in 
thick pleats, which must lie the contrary way to 
those of the other side. A box-pleating of the 
same material, one inch wide, forms a heading. 


For the embroidery of the pillow the pattern is ! 


traced on a piece of fine gray linen, nine inches 
long and sixteen inches broad, according to illus- 
tration, which represents a portion of the em- 


broidery the original size. When the outlines of 
the figures are run with the thread, the bars of 


button-hole stitches between them are worked, 

passing the thread from one bar to another along 

the outlines, and then the outlines of the figures 

are also worked in button-hole stitch. Under- 
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neath the bars the material is cut away. The 
embroidery is edged lengthwise With scallops of 
button-hole stitches, and the pillow ornamented 
with cord and tassels. 
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This Venetian embroidery is particularly 
adapted for pincushion covers, tidies, toilet 
mats, etc. 
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CHILD’S GAITER, WITH KNEE-WARMER.—KNI?rtTina. 


You require some gray or white single Berlin 
wool, 5 knitting-needles, No. 10; then cast on 
each of the 4 knitting-needles 17 stitches, and 
knit 22 rounds of 2 purl stitches and 2 plain 
stitches. You now begin the knee part. Mark 
the 10 middle stitches and knit them, then turn 
the work and purt back these 10 stitches and 2 
more; turn snd purl these stitches and 2 more at 
the end, then turn and knit these back, and 2 
more from the reserve stitches. Purl the next 
row. Work in this manner, taking 2 more stitches 
each row, and making each rib 3 rows wide, until 
you have 47 stitches on the needle. Now knit 
the whole round, and continue your ribs until 
you have 32 rounds. Now begin to decrease one 
stitch at the commencement and end of the round, 
as you would in a stocking, working 3 plain 
rounds in between each. Work 24 rounds in 
this way, then work 28 rounds of 2 plain, 2 purl, 
for the commencement of the ankle and foot part. 
You now half your stitches. Put the front half 
(taking care that the in-takes in the leg are the 
middle of one-half) on 1 needle, and knit the back 
part only ; this has the in-takes. Knit 20 rows, 
keeping the rib, then cast off these stitches ; after 
the last stitch is cast off, take up 10 stitches on 
the side of the 20 rows, then knit the middle 
stitches, keeping the rib. Now take up 10 
stitches on the other side the heel part, and take 
up the edge stitch, making 11 in all; work back 
these 11 plain, then rib the centre; the next 11 





plain, * turn, knit 10, the next 2 together, 
keep the rib, and at the end knit the last stitch 


of the rib and the first of the 11 together, 
the rest plain; repeat from * every alternate 
row, until the last of these plain stitches is 
knitted to the rib, then work without any more 
decreasings until you have the length of the 
foot, and fasten off. Adda band of plain knit- - 
ting or a leather strap underneath. 





LADY’S BED-ROOM SLIPPER. 


The slipper is crocheted in a ribbed stitch, and | pattern along the first 10 and last 10 stitches: 
the sole is crocheted and sewed on a piece of } decreasing 1 stitch at the beginning and end of 


card-board, lined with flannel. Round the edge 
are vandykes crocheted with white wool, and on 
the front is a rosette of scarlet sarcenet ribbon. 
Along a foundation chain of 34 stitches, crochet 
as follows : 

lst Row: Miss 1, 33 double crochet. 

2d Row: 1 chain, 1 double in the back ot each 
stitch; in the centre stitch, 3 double for increase. 
Continue this row 26 times, then join the nar- 
row edges of the work, so that the seam forms 
the middle of the sole. The sole is then finished 
in 38 more rows, continuing the same ribbed 





the 5th, 7th, and 9th rows, and 2 stitches in the 
35th and 37th rows, and increase 1 stitch at the 
2lst and 23d rows, at the beginning and end. 
Edge the sole with a row of double crochet, and 
then work the vandykes with white wool, as 
follows: 

Ist Round: On the wrong side of the work, 
1 double, 3 chain, miss 1; repeat. 
- 2d Round: 1 slip stitch, * 1 double in the 
centre of the 3 chain, 1 chain, 5 treble in centre 
of next 3 chain, 1 chain; repeat from *, and 
close with 1 slip stitch. 
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SHAWL IN 


CROCHET. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


A subscriber, having asked us for a pattern 
for a warm winter-shawl, in crochet, we give 


one here. We also give, on the next page, 
the detail of the pattern of the full size. 

The materials are 4 oz. white, 1 oz. pink, Shet- 
land wool. Wind the wool double. The shawl 
is begun in the middle. Make a chain of five 
stitches with the white wool double; join round. 
Ist Round : Three chain, one double in the ring; 
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{repeat three times more. 2d Round: Three 
chain, one double in the centre of three chain 
of last round, three chain, one double under the 
same; repeat three times more. 3d Round: 
Three chain, one double under the three chain 
of last round, three chain, one double under the 
next three chain, three chain, one double under 
the same. Continue working in the same man- 

‘ner until the inner square is as large as you re 








SHAWL IN CROCHET—CONTINUED. 





quire it to be. Always increase at each of the 
four corners. Work twelve rows in the same 
manner with pink wool. 

Finish the shawl with ball-fringe made in 
white wool. Take about thirty strands of wool, 
cut into lengths of about four inches. With a 
needle and double wool, fasten the skeins about 
one inch distances, carrying the wool from one ; 
division toanother. Cut through these divisions 
with a sharp pair of scissors, leaving the wool 
that secured them whole. Shake over boiling 
water until the balls become round; tie each 
length under the three chains of last round of 
shawl. 





( 





BED OR WALL-POCKET—APPLIQUE. 


BY MRS. 


vet, the applique of the same material, but of a 
lighter and contrasting color. ‘The outlines of 
the applique are held down with button-hole 
stitches taken far apart, and the veinings of the 


JANE WEAVER. 


up the pocket the front and back are lined with 
card-board covered with silk, and the sides are 
of the same color. A cord is added to the 
edge. 





MARKING. 





EDITOR'S TABLE. 


Tue New Guoves are all long-wristed, and three or four 
buttons are now looked on as a matter of course for every- 
day wear, six to eight, and even ten, being considered 
obligatory for evening wear. Undressed kid are still most 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. § 


Friounce tn Frenon Straw Worx.—In the front of the 
number, we give a large-sized colored pattern, another of 
those for which “ Peterson” is famous. Like those in the 


January and December numbers, it is of a new kind of | popular, and dark shades, such as walnut and seal-brown, 
i are likely to be ‘universally worn, as they do not soil so 


fancy work, and is called “French Straw Work.” This 
work is done on plain black and white Brussels net, which ‘ easily as gloves of medium color. These Gants de Suede 
is to be outlined with silk, giving it the effect of lace. } are now worn for full-dress occasions. They quickly lose 


The pattern is designed for a tunic tablier or flounce, their freshness, but they are easily cleaned. The new 
and the designs are traced on prepared linen, the net } shades in dressed kid are ink-blue, iron-gray, myrtle-green, 


tacked on to this, and each part outlined with fine silk, } and plum, to match the most fashionable costumes. 


and the pearl edging sewn on, If extra strength should § 
be thought necessary, the inside of the leaves may be } How To Wasn Net.—Wash it in a lather of fine soap 
lightly darned with a fine black or white Brussels thread. { and warm water, then dip in water very slightly blued, 
The braids and the fine twist are better worked in and : and again dip in either sugar and water, weak starch, or 
laid on over the pattern, as you are not so apt to draw the } gum-arabic and water. It must be pinned out to dry, after 
net. The stem is first traced with two threads of silk, ¢ being well clapped with the hand. This clapping is one 
then worked over with the fine twist, making the stitches } of the great secrets of clear-starching: nothing clears neta, 
at very regular distances. A sprayed or figured net (the t muslins, etc., better, for it removes the sticky portion of 


5 


design occuring at given distances) is worked entirely in } the stiffening matter without lessening its crispness. Net 


the hand, as it is easy to mark the distance} required be- 
tween each pattern with a white thread. 

To use the cut straw in which the leaves and edge of the 
design are carried out, the net must be removed from the 
linen and held in the hand. You require by your side a 
flat, open dish ; init place from one to two dozen straws, 
and just cover them with clear, fresh water. As you use 
the straws, wipe each gently with a soft cambric handker- 
chief. Keep up the supply of straw as you use them. 
Care is required in this part of the work. If the straws 
are left too long in the water, they discolor; if not long 
enough, they are brittle, and break. 

No needle is required for the straw. Each should be 
eut with a slight point, which is sufficient. Commenee a 
leaf by inserting a straw from the top of the work about 
a quarter of an inch from the bottom of the vein; bring it 
up atthe bottom of the vein just inside the silk, bend it 
flat with the thumb of the left hand, in the direction in 
which you wish to carry the straw, and leave a small end 
to be worked in to secure it; draw the straw through the 
net at the margin of the leaf, and bring out at the back of 
the work ; bend the straw again with the thumb, to keep 
it in its place. The whole leaf is carried out in long, 
straight stitches of this kind, and but little practice is re- 
quired to become expert in the work. The ends of the 
straw are fastened off by running them in and out of the 
straws at the back of the work. 

When the embroidery is complete, the work requires 
dressing. This wants the greatest care. A clean sheet 
should be folded several times to make it very thick; on it 
lay the work, face downwards. Take a clean cambric 
handkerchief, slightly damp it, (on no account make it 
wet ;) lay it over the work, and press with a hot iron. On 
no account attempt to iron it backwards or forwards, or 
all your work may be rendered worthless, for a rough 
touch will probably catch a straw, drag it, and tear it. The 
plain net may be carefully ironed where crumpled, and be 
quite restored. 


THERE 16 A CABINET, at Windsor Castle, which contains 
alock of the hair of Mary, Queen of Scots, The lock of 
hair is large—a full tress of beautiful golden hair—very 
fine in texture, and full of life, like that of a girl of six- 
tecn. It is undoubtedly authentic. 
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should be ironed on the wrong side with a very hot iron, 
which brings up the stiffness ; but ironing renders tarlatan 
limp. 

Tue Cure For Gosstr.—What is the cure for gossip? 
Simply culture. There is a great deal of gossip that has 
no malignity in it. Good-natured people talk about their 
neighbors because, and only because, they have nothing 
else to talk about. The confirmed gossip is always either 
malicious or ignorant. Reading is a safeguard against 
gossip. People who can talk of books do not have to talk 
of persons. When you see a family, in which literary 

gazi and ne are taken, you see one where 
there is little gossip. 





rer 


THERE 18 A Rvwor that the cuirass is going out, to make 
way for the peplum bodice, which has very long basques at 
the sides, (pointed or squore, according to taste,) a square 
postillun at the back, and are short in front. Other bodices 
have wide waistbands in front, which commence at the 
seams beneath the arms, and do not cross the back. Worth 
makes many woollen dresses with blouse bodices, that are 
held in place with a wide belt of cither velvet ribbon or 
leather. 

PLANTS FOR THE Room.—Slice off the top of a carrot, 
and put it flat into a saucer, and keep it moist with water, 
and the leaves will at once begin to grow. Horse-chest- 
nuts will grow beautifully in a room. They must be put 
into a little carth till they sprout, after which they may 
be put in a soup-plate with plenty of moss, and kept damp. 
Acorns may be treated in the same way. 


Tue PrictortaL Sovventr.—We will send, fera premium, 
‘ (if preferred to the “Cornwallis,”) either our “ Pictorial 
Souvenir,” or our “Gems of Art.” Each of these has 
twenty five engravings similar to, and of the size of “ Such 
a Love of a Man,” in the present number. 


“Taxg Tt Forever.”—Ono of onr old subscribers sends 
a club for 1877, and aids in her letter: “ I have taken your 
magazine for twenty years, and expect to keep on taking 
it forever.” 
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Appitions To CivBs may be made at the price paid by { The Poetical and Prose Writings of Charles Sprague. New 
the rest of the club. If enough additional subscribers are { Edition. With Portrait and a Biographical Sketch. 1 vol, 
sent, to make up a second club, the person sending them | 12mo. Boston: A. Williams & Co. The sight of this little 
will become entitled to a second premium, or premi volume carries us back to a former generation. Sprague 
Always notify us, however, when such a second club is com- ; belongs to the times of Irving, Percival, and others of the 
pleted. These additions may be made, moreover, at any American literati, living and writing in the first years of 
time during the year. Back numbers toJanuary can always | this century. He began to indite verses as far back as 
be supplied. Go on, therefore, making additions to your 1811, and his most important production, “ Curiosity,” was 
clubs. By-and-by, almost before you know it, you will } read before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard Uni- 
have filled a second club. versity, in 1829. His latest poem, of any length, was a 

{ 
H 





“= “Centennial Ode,” delivered at Boston, on the two hun- 

WE Pre-Pay Postage, onall mail subscribers, remember! ! dredth anniversary of the settlement of that city. He 
Formerly, subscribers had to pay it themselves, at their ; Survived until 1875, but for many years had lived a very 
own post-offices, at an additional expense of from twelve } retired life; and his poetry had passed almost entirely out 
cents to twenty cents each, over and above the subscription } of fashion, if not out of remembrance, long before his de- 
price. Bear thisin mind! The postage we paid in 1876 } cease. A more modern school, in fact, had arisen; there 
was over ten thousand dollars. All this the subscribers } were new “sweet singers in Israel ;” and thousands, who 
now save. “Peterson” is cheaper than ever. can quote Longfellow all day, never, perhaps, heard of 
, iduatinly Sprague. But there was sterling merit in what he wrote, 


“No Farsn Inpvcements.”—So many catch-penny peri- and we are glad, for one, to see his poems re-issued, and 
odicals are started, so many reckless promises are made in so tasteful adress. We especially are pleased to meet 
that are never fulfilled, that it is worth while to quote } an old friend, “ The Family Meeting,” one of the simplest, 
what an old subscriber writes to us: “I have never known yet truest, poems ever penned. 
false inducements,” she says, “held out by ‘Peterson’ in Toward Sunset, and other Poems, By Frank H. Stauffer. 
all the time I have been taking it, which is fifteen years.” {1 vol.,12mo. Philada.: J. B. Lippincott & Co. We have 

one here a dainty little volume, very beautifully illustrated, 

“Mucu Berrer.”—A lady sends a club, and writes: “I } containing nearly a hundred poems, the principal of which, 
think ‘ Peterson’ is much better than it ever was. I have } © 2°Watd Sunset,” gives its name to the collection. The 
taken it for five years.” Another says: “This is my club author has fancy, refinement, a nice sense of harmony, a 


for the fifth year. We like the magazine better every sincere love of nature,and deep religious feeling, qualities 
year.” that enter largely into the composition of the true poet 

emu More than one of his pieces originally appeared in “ Peter- 
sen.” We congratulate him, very sincerely, on his advent 
in this pretty little volume. 


“Ever Since 1859.""—Says an old subscriber, who sends 
a club for 1877: “ Ever since 1859 I have taken your maga- 
zine, until it has become a part of the family. I can'tdo} Corinne. By Madame de Stael. 1 vol.,8 vo. Philada,: 


without it.” We have hundreds of similar letters. T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—A new edition of one of the 
most remarkable novels ever written. It does not, indeed, 
affect the present generation as profoundly asthat in which 

Never Speak Evitofany one. Be charitable in thought, it first appeared; but it is a book which everybody ought 
aad give even the worst people the benefit of a doubt. to read, and, in fact, to possess, who pretends at all to cul- 
ture and intelligence. 


The Prattler: A Picture and Story-Book for Boys and 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. Girls. Edited by Uncle Herbert. 1 vol.,12 mo. Philada.: 
Frank Nelson in the Forecastle; or, the Sportsmen's Club } J. B. Lippincott & Co.—This is a charming book for the 
Among the Whalers. By Harry Castlemon. 1 vol., 12 mo, } little folk, full of capital illustrations, and with a text that 
Philada: Porter & Coates—When we were a boy, thera } even the y gest can understand. This season seems to 
was no charming books like this, especially adapted for ; have been especially prolific in books for juveniles; but 
youthful years, full of stir and excitement, and yet giving } among them all, none is better in its use than this. 
truthful pictures of life. Instead, there were only fairy 
tales, the Arabian Nights, and Robinson Crusoe, which 
many parents did not approve of, and which, therefore, 
were not allowed tu be read. All this is changed now, and 
books like this abound, and are sanctioned by parents. 
Few, however, of these stories, are as good as the one be- 
fore us. Its pictures of life at sea, especially the whaling 
Vo. read as if written, not only by one who had 
rere deep ” himself, bat who ito also, unusu- The Young Trail Hunters ; or, The Wild Riders of the Plains. 
ally graphic powers of description. The volume is hand- } By Samuel Woodworth Cozzens. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Lee 
somely illustrated. & Shepard.—This is just the kind of book to fascinate a 


” ‘ boy. It carries him on, “o'er flood and field,” with a long, 

Roane ge 4 —— . tomar ate ad aun stretching gallop of story and adventure, that —— 

—A very excellent compilation, in prose and verse, of se- blood to its profoundest depths. The book is frecly illus- 
lections for reading and recitation. They are on all sub- trated. 

jects, and in all veins: serious, humorous, pathetic, patri- Vine and Olive; or, Young America in Spain and Portugal. 

otic, and dramatic. By William T. Adams (Oliver Optic.) 1 vol.,16 mo. Boston : 

' Snip and Whip, and Some Other Boys. By Elizabeth A, ' Lee & Shepard.—A story of travel and adventure, one of 

Davis, 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—A book for } that popular series, “ Young America Abroad.” It is, like 

children, quite well written, and sure, we should think, } all the rest of the series, instructive, as well as entertain- 

to be popular. The story is simple, and though didactic, { ing: a sort of a juvenile “ Murray ” put into the guise of 
interesting. The volume is neatly printed and bound. a story. 








Shifting for Himself. By Horatio Alger, Jr. 1 vol., 12mo, 
Boston: Loring. For books of this kind, Mr. Alger has 
earned a well-deserved reputation. His “ Ragged Dick,” 
“Tattered Tom,” and “ Luck and Pluck,” are all popular. 
Nor is this story of Gilbert Greyson’s fortunes in any way 
inferior to the tales that have preceded it. We cordially 
recommend it. The volume is illustrated. 
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OUR ARM-CHATIR, 


Our January NuMBER was universally pronounced the 
most beautiful ever published. Our old subscribers write 
in the most rapturous terms about it. The newspaper 
press is equally enthusiastic. The Norfolk (Mass.) Co. 
Rozister says: “It is the most superb we have ever seen.” 
The Weckiy (R. I.) Visitor calls it “that paragon of the 
lady’s books,” and adds, “ It is emphatically the magazine 
for the times.” The Seymour (Conn.) Record says: “ The 
stories are even better than usual, and no lady’s book has 
such writers.” The Sherbrooke (Canada) Newssays: “ The 
great feature of the number is a magnificent colored pat 
tern, in a new kind of fancy-work, ‘Ribbon Embroidery,’ 
which every lady will be wild to learn, an¢ which is, be- 
sides, the most costly embellishinent ever seen in any maga- 
zine.” The Madrid (N. J.) News says: “The mammoth 
colored fashion-plate is unusually elegant: it is a picture, 
as well as a fashion-plate.” Says the Boston Home Jour- 
nal, “ A superb number, both in illustrations: and reading 
matter.” The Huron Co. (Ohio) Chronicle says; “ Cheaper 
than ever for 1877: emphatically the magazine for the 
times.” And in a similar strain they all speak. Now is 
the time to get up clubs, 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at r 
prices. “ Peterson’ has had, for twenty years, au average 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world. It goes to overy county, village, and cross-roads, 
and is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address Pererson’s MaGazine, Philadelphia. 

“Garntna Poputariry.”—A subscriber sends aclub for 
1877, and adds: “I will send you another club soon. Your 
magazine is gaining popularity every year. Every one 
suys it is the best and cheapest published. The ladies say 
they would not do without it for twice the price, and that 
they are life-time subscribers.” 

“More For Tue Money.”—The Ballston Spa (N. Y.) 
Journal says: “ Peterson’s Magazine has the best original 
stories of any of the lady’s books, the best colored fashion- 
plates, the best steel engravings, etc., ete. Every family 
ought to take it. It gives more for the money than any in 
the world,” 
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MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M. D. 
No. I1.—QuaALIFICcATIONS OF NURSES. 

An even temper is among the principal qualifications, if 
not the most desirale one, for a good nurse to possess 
For her very profession requires of her a frequent change 
of situations and of charges; an association with a great 
variety of tempers and dispositions; and she whose lot is 
thus cast, as it were, upon a sea of calm and of tempest, 
must possess, as an anchor of safety, an evenness of temper 
and kindly disposition of more than ordinary character. 

A good disposition is thought by many to be possessed 
only by those who may have had the good fortune to have 
inherited it from Old Mother or Dame Nature; but it is a 
quality that may be unquestionably acquired, in a great 
measure, by all, by “taking up the cross,” or, in other 
words, by properly cultivating and curbing the temper, 
and sour disposition, (instead of giving them a loose rein,) 
and mingling with proper associates, 

Numerous instances will occur, in the course of a nurse’s 
practice or profession, where good humor will be found to 





be a valuable, if not an indispensable auxiliary, in ena- } larger kinds from rocky places, and left the rich soil cling- 


bling a medical attendant to bring “out of the depths” 
many of those cases where there is a prostration of spirits, 
and a melancholy state of mind, arising from nervous 
debllity and other causes. A nurse for such cases should 
be employed, who possesses a calm serenity of mind, duly 
tempered with sprightliness or good humer; one who can 
diffuse a kind of sunshine on the countenances of all around 
her, and then can she very frequently, by tact, or a 
properly directed effort, divert the mind of the patient 
from the cause of her afflictions, amd change her turn of 
thought from low despondency to comparative cheerful- 
ness, 

Whatever may be the qualifications of a nurse in other 
respects, without a share of good humor and gentleness of 
temper, she must be considered deficient, and unfitted for 
her responsible occupation. 

Firmxess and decision of character, the exercise of which 
is, to a greater or less extent, always absolutely indispen- 
sable on the part of a nurse in the management of the sick, 
are next in importance to an evenness of temper. 

A nurse is not unfrequently importuned by a patient to 
yield her better judgment to the gratification of some mo- 
mentary desire, which, if permitted to prevail, might result 
in her serious injury. To these earnest entreaties, where 
it is presumed the object desired will produce the slightest 
injury, a decided denial is required of the nurse; but it 
should be made in such kindness of manner as to convince 
the patient, both by subsequent action and conversation, 
that everything consistent with her good shall be done or 
acceded to. Thus the patient, though sometimes momen- 
tarily displeased, will feel, apon a little reflection, well 
satisfied that the denial of the coveted desire, or article, 
was for her good. 

Against the importunity of friends, and the practice of 
friends or neighbors of the patient, pressing their visits 
upon her (or him)—an evil always to be deprecated—the 
nurse will frequently be called upon to take a more decided 
stand. The nurse must also turn a deaf ear tu the many 
proffered prescriptions, both medical and dietetical, which 
such kind friends, or interested visitors, are ofttimes loaded 
down with, and both gratuitously and officiously urge 
upon the patient to accept, with an apostolic zeal worthy 
of a better cause, and a more useful field of labor. 

The writer having, for the greater part of his life, prac- 
tised medicine in the country, is ignorant to what extent 
these remarks will apply, with truth, to visitors of patients 
in the large cities; but sincerely hopes, to a much less 
degree. 


FLOWER-TALKS FOR FEBRUARY. 


BY E. E. REXFORD. 


Ferns.—Last summer I tvok it into my head to manu- 
facture a fernery of my own, and I want to tell how! 
succeeded, that others can “ do likewise” when next sum- 
mer comes. For, to my mind, there is nothing lovelier 
than a fern, and a box-full of them in the parlor, in sum- 
mer, is like bringing in a bit of the woods. 

I fixed my fern-box first. It was about six inches deep, 
and two feet square. I covered it with buff paper, and 
gave it a gilt border. Then I got leaf-mold and loam, 
from the woods, such as ferns delight in, and filled it to 
within two inches of the top. 

Then I took a basket and trowel, and set off on my hunt 
for ferns. The only trouble about fern-hunting is, you 
are apt to see so many beautiful things you can’t have, that 
you generally come away fecling dissatisfied with what you 
have got. 

I dug maiden’s-hair fern from shady nooks, and the 
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ing to their roots. The fronds had just begun to spring ; 
up and unroll, and I had to handle them carefully. Before 
1 knew it, I had my basket full. I came home and filled } 
my box, I set the roots firmly together, and sprinkled } 
the soil, that had crumbled from them in the basket, over } 
them. Then | gave them a good watering, and put the 
box on a stand before a north window, and waited develop- 
ments. 

It wasn’t a week before they began to grow. It was a 
delight to examine them every morning. I was sure to 
find something unseen before. In two weeks my box was 
a mass of richest green, and every morning, when I 
sprinkled them, the room was full of the ferny odor of 
shady nooks in the woods. 

I have never had anything in the plant line which af- 
forded me as much delight as that box of ferns did. Every 
day new ones peeped up, and it was a pleasure to watch 
them grow, and unroll, and spread out into airy, feathery 
fronds, as delicate as frost-work, or lace. And ferns were 
not the only things my box contained. Some curious little 
orchid-like plants came up and bloomed, and maple-seeds 
sprouted along with a wiid white violet, which, by-and-by, 
bore exquisitely fragrant flowers. 

One man, and he was the only one among many, failed 
to see anything attractive inmy fernery. He looked them 
over carefully, and critically, and then said: “ Hum! they’re 
only brakes! Anybody can have them!” Sure enough, 
thought I, not at all crestfallen under his criticism. But 
that’s nothing against them. Some of the most beautiful 
things inthe world are those everybody can have, if they 
will, but they don’t always have them. 

Try my experiment next summer, and if you have the 
success I did, you will be delighted. 
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HOUSEKEEPING DEPARTMENT. 

Tue Art or WasHine.— Hixts.—In washing woollen 
things it is necessary to carry out ihe work rapidly, 
whether it be done by hand or ina machine. In a ma- 
chine they are treated in much the same manner as other 
articles, save that no soda must on any account be used. 
For this reason flannels are generally washed first. Soft 
water is especially valuable for washing woollen things, 
the addition of soda being necessary to hard water in order 
to soften it. Pure Castile and curd soap are the best to 
use, as containing the least soda. They should always be 
used in the form of jelly. This should be prepared by the 
soap being cut up and boiled till it becomes of the proper 
consistency, after which it must be mixed with the water 
before the flannels are put in. The fullowing are the main 
points to be attended to: They must always be washed by 
themselves. They must on no account be previously soaked. 
No soda should be used in washing them. Soap must 
never be rubbed on them; it must be used asa lather. 
They should be finished off at once, and never be left in 
the water during the course of washing, or be allowed to 
lie about damp. They must not be passed from hot to cold 
water. The waters used should each be hotter than the 
last. Cold water rather sets than removes the dirt, and 
makes them shrink. 

The following mode of proceeding applies to almost every 
class of woollen things. Wash in two lathers of warm, soft 
water and soap jelly; rinse in another thinner lather, 
(slightly blued for white things ;) wring thoroughly—and 
for this a wringer will be found most valuable, for the 
quicker the water can be wrung out, the better, and the 
twisting necessary in hand-wringing is bad for woollen 
things. Select a fine sunny day with a brisk wind; a rainy 








day is objectionable, for the drying should be done as quickly 
as possible in the open air. When this is impracticable, 
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woollen things should not be put to dry too near the fire, 


; which would tend to shrink and make them yellow; they 


should be well snapped and shaken before they are put on 
the line, and during the process of drying. Petticoats 
should be hung up by the bands, to prevent the water 
from settling in the gathers, and the bands of colored flan- 
nel petticoats should be dipped in salt, to avoid the color 
running into them. They should be taken down, when 
sufficiently damp for the ironing, which must be done at 
once. If any portion appears cockled, it should be well 
pulled out and straightened in preparing for ironing. The 
bands of petticoats, etc., should be subsequently ironed. 

The following is a remedy for white flannels, which have 
become yellow: Pour over them water in which flour has 
been boiled, in the proportion of one tablespoonful to a 
quart; let them remain in this long enough for the water 
to cool, then rub them well in it, but use no soap; rinse 
subsequently in several warm waters. Repeat the process 
should it not at once prove effectual. Flannel will always 
shrink more or less in washing, and it is a good plan to 
have it shrunk before making up. To effect this, lay it in 
a tub of lukewarm soft water, take it out without squeezing 
as soon as it rises to the surface, hang it up to drain, and it 
will not have lost the appearance of newness. Another 
mode is to drain away the water in which it has been 
soaked, and then wash it through in a warm lather of curd 
soap. To prevent knitted articles shrinking, cut out in 
paper the exact shape of the article when new, and from 
this have a wooden frame made, with a ring attached to 
thetop. After being washed, the garment should be slipped 
on it, and hung up by the ring to dry, by which means it 
will retain its original size and softness to the end. 


~“~—— 


FIRESIDE GAMES. 

Tue SpanisH Mercuant.—In this gamo one of the party 
must go out of the room, and the rest must think of a book 
or a play that is known toall. Then the one who is out- 
side is calledin. She says to each, in turn, “What have 
you got to sell?” They must say something that is in the 
book, such as “a flood,” “a fire,” “a child,” “a quarrel,” 
etc. Then the girl must guess what book it is. If she 
cannot, she must go out again; if she does guess, some 
one else must go out. 


Wuat's my Txovcnt Lixe ?—One player Is to ask all the 
others what her thought is. They must answer anything 
they can think of. Then the thinker telis them what she 
has thought of, and asks them why it is like the object 
named; if they cannot give a reason, they must pay a for- 
feit. The one who guesses right must then think of a word. 


How, Wien, anD WHEreE?—One goes out of the room, 
and the others fix upon a word that has several meanings, 
whieh she has to guess. She must come in, and ask how, 
when, and where you like it, and by the answers must find 
out what the chosen word is. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

BB Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

CARES. 

Rice Cakes.—Beat the yolks of fifteen eggs for nearly half 
an hour with a whisk ; mix well with them ten ounces of 
fine-sifted loaf-sugar; put in halfa pound of ground rice, a 
little orangé-flower water, or brandy, and the rinds of two 
lemons, grated; then add the whites of seven eggs, well 
beaten, and stir the whole together for a quarter of an hour. 
Put them into a hoop, and set them in a quick oven for 
half an hour, when they will be properly done. 
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Ammonia Cake.—One pound of flour, one pound of cur- 
rants, quarter of a pound of butter, six ounces of sugar, 
half a pint of cream, a pieco of ammonia, rather larger 
than a filbert, and three eggs, leaving out one white. The 
cakeshould not be cut fora fortnight, and it will keep fresh 
for any length of time. 

MEATS AND POULTRY. 

Veal Croquettes.--Take some cold veal, remove carefully 
all fut and outside parts, and mince it finely ; melt a piece 
of butter in a sauce-pan ; add a little flour, and stir; then add 
small quantity of stock and the minced meat, with some 
parsley, finely chopped; season with pepper, salt, and a 
little powdered spices; stir well, and as soon as the mix- 
ture is quite hot, remove it from the fire. Beat up and 
strain into a basin the yolks of one or two eggs, with the 
juice of half or a whole lemon, according to the quan- 
tity of mince; put two or three tablespoonfuls of mince 
into the basin; mix them well with the egg and lemon; 
then add the whole to the rest of the mince; mix well, 
and turn it out on « dish. When cold, fashion it in bread- 
crumbs to the shape of corks, taking eare to make them 
all of a uniform size; then roll them in egg, and again in 
bread-crumbs, Let them dry a short time; then fry in 
plenty of hot lard, and serve with fried parsley. 

Chicken Pot-Pie——Cut your chickens in pieces; wash 
them and dry them in a clean napkin; season with salt 
and pepper. Line the sides of the pot with paste, put in 
the pieces of chicken, and between every layer of chicken, 
puta piece of butter rolled in flour, with squares of the 
paste, if you choose; pour in enough cold water to cover it, 
and put on a lid of the paste; leave an opening in the cen- 
tre of the top crust; cover the pot, place it in front cf the 
fire, with a few coals under it. Turn the pot frequently, 
that the crust may be evenly browned all around. When 
it is done, if the gravy should not be thick enough, add a 
little more flour mixed with butter. Dish -it by putting 
the top crust on the sides of the dish, lay the chicken in 
the centre, and place the brown crust on the top. Serve 
the gravy in a sauce-boat. 

Sauce Robert for Meats.—Cut into small dice four or five 
large onions, and brown them in a stew-pan, with three 
ounces of butter, and a dessertspoonful of flour. When ofa 
deep yellow, pour over them half a pint of beef or veal gravy, 
and let them simmer for fifteen minutes. Skim the sauce; 
add a seasoning of salt and pepper, and at the moment ot 
serving, mix in a dessertspoonful of made mustard. 

DESSERTS. 

Bakewell Pudding.—Half a pound of fresh butter, half a 
pound of sifted sugar, yolks of eight and whites of two 
eggs, juice and rind of one large, or two small lemons, 
Mix all well together, and putintoa jar. Place the jar ina 
sauce-pan of boiling water: stir the mixture over the fire 
till It thickens; line a soup plate or muffineer with light 
pie pastry, put preserve in the bottom, and pour the mix- 
ture over it. Bake for an hour in a moderate oven. Serve 
cold, 

Pumpkin Pie.—Take one and a half quarts of pumpkins, 
which you have previously boiled and strained ; add to it, 
while hot, two tablespoonfuls of flour, two quarts of milk, 
four eggs, one pound of sugar, one tablespoonful of gin- 
ger, one teaspoonful of salt. Bake with a very thin un- 
dercrust, the mixture being laid on at least six times as 
thick as the paste. 

Madeline Cakes for Dessert.—Half a pound of eggs, (four,) 
half a pound of butter, half a pound of sugar, half a pound 
of four. Mix the butter, sugar, and yolks of the eggs, 
thoroughly; then add the flour and mix again, then the 
whites of the eggs beaten toa thick froth. Grate in a 


little lemon-rind, Put in little dishes, filling each about 


oue-third full, and bake till done, 


MISCELLANEOUS RECIPES. 

Apple Trifle. (A Supper Dish).—Ten good-sized apples, 
the rind of half a lemon, six ounces pounded sugar, half a 
pint of milk, half a pint of cream, two eggs, whipped 
cream. Peel, core, and cut the apples into thin slices, and 
put them into asauce-pan with two tablespoonfuls of water, 
the sugar, and minced lemon-rind. Boil all together un- 
til quite tender, and pulp the apples through a sieve; if 
they should not be quite sweet enough, add a little more 
sugar, and put them at the bottom of the dish to form a 
thick layer. Stir together the milk, cream, and eggs, with 
a little sugar, over the fire, and let the mixture thicken, 
but do not allow it to reach the boiling point. When thick, 
take it off the fire; let it cool a little, then pour it over 
the apples. Whip some cream with sugar, lemon-peel, etc., 
the same as for other trifles; heap it high over the cus- 
tard, and the dish is ready for table. It may be garnished, 
as fancy dictates, with strips of bright apple-jelly, slices of 
citron, etc. 

Red Cabbage.—Having washed the cabbage, shred it very 
small, and put it, with aslice of ham, minced, into astew-pan 
with some melted fat; add an onion stuck with cloves, pepper 
and salt. Simmer gently, tossing frequently, till quite ten- 
der. Just before serving, remove the onions and cloves; add 
the yolks of two eggs, and a teaspoonful of vinegar. Serve 
very hot, with fried sausages, 

Taffee.—Put in a sauce-pan, over the fire, half a pound of 
moist sugar, two ounces of butter, and the juice of a lemon, 
Stir constantly. After it has cooked for some time, put a 
little of the mixture into a cup of water, and if it hardens 
it is done, and must then be poured on a buttered dish, (tin 
is best, as ware sometimes cracks with the boiling mixture.) 
After it has cooled a little, cut into square cakes. 





FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

Fria. 1.— Wa kino-Dress or Deep LINDEN-FLUWER-GREEN 
Camev’s-Harn.—The under-skirt is of silk, and plain; the 
camel’s-hair over-dress and mantle is trimmed with a deep, 
rich, worsted ball fringe; bow of cardinal-red at the waist 
of the mantle. Very dark-green felt bonnet, trimmed with 
cardinal-red, 

Fig. 11.—CarriaGe-Dress oF Dark-Gray SiLx, trimmed 
with alternate ruffles of scantily gathered silk and knife- 
plaiting; cloak of seal-brown velvet, trimmed with bands 
of seal fur; bonnet of velvet, of the color of the cloak, 
trimmed with a bird with blue-gray plumage, and pipings 
of the color of the dress. 

Fig. 11.—WaLk1ING-Dress oF Prain Brack Sitx.—The 
deep paletot is of gray basket-cloth, made to partially fit 
the figure; has large pockets, and is trimmed with fur. 
White felt bonnet, trimmed with a white feather, blue vel- 
vet, and pink roses, 

Fra. 1v.— WALKING-DreEss oF Stripep Camet’s-Harr, of 
two shades of brown. The petticoat is of silk, of the color of 
the lighter brown, in the over-dress; it is trimmed with a 
broad diagonal puffing; the tunic is very long, both in 
front and at the back, is slightly looped quite low down, 
and trimmed with a knife-plaiting of the silk. The very 
deep, straight jacket is finished with worsted tassel fringe ; 
cuffs and hood of the silk, the latter trimmed with fringe. 
Thimble-shaped, light-brown felt bonnet, ornamented with 
long rows of ribbon and ivy-leaves. 

Fie. v.—Carnrace-Dress oF INK-Bivz VELVET AND 
Camex’s-Harr.—The petticoat of velvet has one deep flounce 
with a puffing above it. The ink-blue camel’s-hair over- 
dress, and the Marie Antoinette mantle, are trimmed with 
a band of gray India camel’s-hair. Brown felt bonnet, 
} trimmed with cardinal-red. 
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Fras. Vi. AND ViI.—Back anp Front or WaLKiNG-Dress, 
of two shades of gray camel's-hair, and suitable for late 
winter or carly spring wear. The lower skirt has one deep 
flounce, edged with a knife-plaiting of silk of the color of 
the darker shade of the dress. The upper-skirt is very 
deep in front, and edged with a deep woolen ball-fringe; a 
band of dark-gray silk finishes the edge of the over-skirt; 
the mantilla is cut bias in the back, has a tournure hood, 
and is trimmed with two bows of dark-gray ribbon; it 
crosses in front. Deep cuirass basque. 

Fig. vi11.—Pa.eror oF Meraxaise, half fitting at the 
back, and trimmed with a band of plain black silk and 
fringe. 

Fig. 1x.—Paetot or Ligut-Brown Basket-Cirotu.—It 
is double-breasted, ornamented with light-brown gimp 
trimmings, edged with brown fur, and fastened with large. 
brown horn-buttons. 

Fic. x.—Patertor or Heavy Buiack S1tx, TRIMMED WITH 
Four.—The pocket, sleeves and sides of the back, are trimmed 
with fancy buttons and French folds of black silk. A tie 
of ribbon is beneath the pocket. 

Fig. xt.—Patetrot or ArMuRe SILK, made with a rolling 
collar. Itis double-breasted, and the sleeves and paletot 
are trimmed with bows of ribbon. 


Generzat Remarnks.—We also give two bonnets. The 
first is of black velvet, made with a Marie Stuart front, 
which is faced with a yellow satin, and has a roll of black 
velvet beneath ; the flowers on the outside are gold-colored 
buttercups, with black centres. This is a most becoming 
bonnet for a brunette. Tho second bonnet is for a blonde, 
and isin one of the new combinations of color, blue and 
green; the body of the bonnet is of blue velvet, and is 
trimmed with blue satin ribbon, while the fuce is filled in 
with tiny drooping acorns, which fall over the hair, with 
larger acorns and oak-leaves above. A cluster of acorns 
end leaves are on the outside of the bonnet. When light- 
blue and dark-green are properly combined, it is very beau. 
tiful; but great care must be taken to have the colors har- 
monize; light-blue and moss-green do remarkably well to- 
gether, and these two colors in one costume are seen con- 
stantly in the pictures by the old masters. 

We also give two of tho newest styles of dressing the 
hair. The first is for a young lady; the second is a head- 
dress of Llack lace, with bows of plaid ribbon, which can 
be worn at a concert, or, if used by an older person, can be 
worn as an ordinary head-dress. 

We have given so many illustrations, this munth, with 
the descriptions, as above, that but little remains to be said, 
in general. We may, however, state that square, low bodices 
sre much more popular than round ones; the sleeve, or 
rather the apology for one, comes high on the shoulder, and 
the bodice is cut square at the back as well as infront. To 
slender figures this style is very becoming, but it should 
not be adopted by any others. 

Although the Polonaise is probably the newest style of 
walking~dresses, it is by no means the only one worn, asa 
great many ladies still clingto the under-skirt, the tunic, 
cuirass waist, and long jacket, for out-of-door wear. 

The costumes that include skirt, tunic, and bodice, are 
made in many different styles, but they are almost all, with- 
out exception, ornamented at the side. Oblique lines are 
the fashion, for we see them described with buttons, bows, 
fur, gimp, and feathers, on all the newest costumes. There 
are also a great many cut trimmings to be seen; the French 
term for them is “ garnitures coupes;” they consist of a 
Plaiting of some woolen material, interrupted at regular 
intervals by plaitings of silk, or of silk flounces crossed at 
intervals with satin puffings. 

The jackets that are worn over costumes, and made of 
the came material, aro almost all one shape—close-fitting 





at the back, and double-breasted in front. These jackets 
are mostly trimmed with galloons made of black velvet, 
embroidered with either white or moss-green silk. The 
quantity and variety of these galloons is indescribable. 
Those made of canvas, with the design in chenille, woven 
in the Jacquard loom, are much liked. 

Fur is the great rival to these embroidered galloons, and 
the chief aim now is, that it should harmonize in color with 
the costume it is usedtotrim. It is considered more dressy 
than braid, and it is much more costly. Gray cloth cos- 
tumes are trimmed with Labrador squirrel and chinchilla, 
while with almond and leather-colored fabrics otter is gen- 
erully used, and produces a charming effect. Sable is only 
to be seen for trimming black dresses. 

Skirts are worn so closely clinging to the figure, that in- 
vention is put to the test how to dispense with all under- 
drapery that bulges out or creates the smallest suspicion of 
fullness of material. Drawers and petticoats are now made 
of flannel; the petticoats are very short, but a deep white 
flounce, trimmed with edging, and called the “ Balayeuse,” 
is now always tucked in the wrong side of short costumes, 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1.—Gray Ciorn Coat ror A Litrie Grri.—The 
front is in the Princess shape, with a deep, pointed pocket ; 
the back fits half-tight, and has astrap some distance be- 
low the waist; loose, comfortable-looking sleeves, with 
pointed cuffs, Small, round cape. 

Fic. 11.—Gtri’s Dress or A BLUE AND Gray STRIPED 
Sik, aNpD Woon MarterraL.—The under-skirt has three 
narrow ruffles, with scant fullness, The over-skirt is deep 
in front, and pointed, and has two sharp points at the back, 
and is edged with a bias band of the material; the waist 
is cut in one, with the upper-skirt. Light-blue bonnet, 
with a soft crown. 

Fria. 111.—Gra1’s Dressor Darx-Bive Serge.—The lower 
skirt has a bias band, edged with a knife-plaiting; the up- 
per-skirt is cut up in turret shape, and piped with cardinal- 
red silk. The jacket and sleeves are also piped with car- 
dinal-red. 

Fie. 1v.—Griri's Dress or Brown Camet’s-Hatr.—The 
under-skirt has no trimming; the waist is elongated at 
the back, and- finished with a plaited band, and bow of 
brown ribbon. 

Fic. v.—Grrw’s Paterot or Darx-Gray Crora.—It is 
half tight-fitting, and very narrow. The deep collar, pocket, 
sleeves, and bands at the back, are finished with a cording 
of gray silk. 

Fics. Vt. AND v1t.—Back AND Front or A Suit For a 
Boy or Anout E1gut Years or Acr.—The coat and trowsers 
are of gray tweed, trimmed with buttons, and having lap- 
pels, pockets, and cuffs uf velvet. 

Figs, vit1. AND 1xX.—WarTer-Proor Coat ror A Litre 
Grri.—It is double-breasted in front, and has a cape, which 
is deeper in the back than in front, and is laid in plaits at 
the back, the plaits being confined about the middle of the 
length, by a strap across. 

Fic. x.—AN OveraALL Apron, For A CHILD.—This apron 
may be made of white linen, or birds-eye, and is used to 
keep the entire dress clean. It may be trimmed with 
Hamburg edging and ruffling, as in the engraving, or may 
be made much plainer, and of brown holland. 

Fic. x1.—Dnrrss-APRON For A Littie Girt.—This apron 
is made of nainsook, and much ornamented with insertion 
and ruffling. 

Fig. x11.—Nvursery Apron For a Grru.—This can be 
made of brown holland, or any other wash material. The 
box-plaits are fastened down by two rows of white or red 
braid. The sleeves are also trimmed with braid. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


contains nearly 150 pages, hundreds of fine illustrations, 


bound in elegant cloth, 
Vick’s Floral Guide, Quarterly, 25 cents a year. 
Vick’s Catalogue—00 Illustrations, only 2 cents. 
Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 








CHEAPEST BOOK HOUSE IN THE WORLD, 


Send on your orders at once, for any or all - all of the fo the following books, to the Publishing House of 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Who will send any one or all of them, to any place, post-paid, on remitling the price of the ones wanted in a letter to them. 


NEW AND GOOD BOOKS JUST READY. 


Price 75 cents each in paper, or $1.00 each in cloth. 


CORINNE; OR, ITALY. By Madame De Stael. 
EDINA. A Love Story. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
POPPING TITLE QUESTION. By author of ‘The Jilt. 
THE JEALOUS WIFE. By Miss Julia Pardoe. 
OYRILLA. By the author of ‘The Initials.’ 
SYLVESTER SOUND. By author of * Valentine Vox.’ 
THE CONFESSIONS OF A PRETTY WOMAN. 
THE RIVAL BEAUTIES, By Miss Pardve, 
BASIL; or, The Crossed Path. By Wilkie Collins. 
THE STEWARD. By author of ‘ Valentine Vox.’ 
THE MYSTERY. A Love Story. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
MARRYING FOR MONEY. A Novel in Real Life. 
HIDE AND SEEK. By author of ‘ Dead Secret.’ 
WHITEFRIARS; or, The Days of Charles the Second. 
THE FLIRT; or, Tho Life of a Fashionable Young Lady. 
MONSIEUR ANTOINE. By author of ‘Consuelo.’ 
FLIRTATION IN AMERICA, or High Life in New York. 
Above are 75 cents each in paper, or $1.00 each in cloth, 
ISHMAEL. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth....... 
SELF-RAISED. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth...... 
THE FATAL SECRET. By Mrs. Southworth... 
BEAUTIFUL SNOW. Full of Illustrations........ 
THE OUTCAST. By author of * Beautiful Snow, 
HANS BREiTMANN’S BALLADS. Complete .. 
TEN THOUSAND A YEAR, paper, $1.50, cloth 2.00 
THE INITIALS, A LoveStory. By author of‘ Cyrilla’ 1.75 
CAMILLE; or The Fate of a Coquette, By Dumas..... 1.75 
THE QUA KER CITY ; or, The Monks of Monk Hail.. 1.50 
TOWER OF LONDON. With 98 Illustrations........... 1.50 
LEGENDS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION...... 1.50 
SIX NIGHTS WITH THE WASHINGTONIANS..... 3.50 


BEST COOK BOOKS PUBLISEHD. 


Every housekeeper should possess at least one of the follow- 
ing, as they would save the price of it in a week's cooking. 











THE QUEEN OF THE KITCHEN .. $1.75 
MISS LESLIE'S NEW RECEIPTS FOR | - 175 
MRS HALE’S NEW COOK BOOK. ..... 1.75 


THE YOUNG WIFE'S COOK BOOK... . 
MISS LESLIE'S NEW COOKERY BOOK.. ............. 
MRS. GOODFELLOW'S Pao 4 AS SHOULD BE 1.75 
THE NATIONAL COOK BOOK covesecvececeeceeccce Le 
PETERSON’S NEW COOK BOOK... 
WIDDIFIELD'S NEW COOK BOO! oe - 
MRS. ITALE’S RECEIPTS FOR Te MILLION...... 1.75 
THE FAMILY SAVE-ALL. 1.75 
FRANCATELLI'S CELEBRATED COOK BOOK. The 





COUNT OF MONTE-CRISTO SERIES. 
BY ALEXANDER DUMAS. 


The Count of Monte-Cristo, Full of Illustrations ..... aR 

Edmond Dantes, Sequel to “ Monte-Cristo”........ 

The Countess of Monte-Cristo, with her portrait..... 
Above are each in paper cover, or in cloth at $1. 75 a 


MEMOIRS OF A PHYSICIAN SERIES. 
BY ALEXANDER DUMAS. 


Memoirs ofa Physician, or Secret Ilistory of Louis XVI.$1.00 
The Queen’s Necklace, The “ Sccond Series” cf it...... 1.00 
Six Years Later. Being the “Third Series” of it........ 1.00 
The Countess of Charny. The “ Fourth Serics” of it... 1.00 
Andree De Taverney. The “Fifth Series” of it.......... 1.00 
The Chevalier. Being the “ End of the Series ”......... 1.00 
Above are each in paper cover, or in cloth at $1.75 each. 


THE THREE GUARDSMEN SERIES. 
BY ALEXANDER DUMAS. 


The Three Guardsmen ; or, The Three Musquetaires...$ .75 
Twenty Years After. Being the “ Second Series” of it .75 
Bragelonne; the Son of Athos. The “Third > ah Os ae 
The Iron Mask, Being the “ Fourth Series ” of it... * 1.00 
Louise La Valliere. Being the “ End of the Series”... 1.00 
Above are each in paper cover, or in cloth at $1.75 ‘each. 


MYSTERY COURT OF LONDON SERIES. 
BY GEORGE W. M. REYNOLDS. 

Mysteries of the Court of London; being the Mysteries 

ot the Court of George the Third, with the Life and 

Times of the Prince of Wales, afterwards George the 

Fourth. By George W. M. Reynolds ..+.eeses ses seeeee eee J 
Rose Foster. Second Series of “‘ Court of London ”..... 1.50 
Caroline of Brunswick. Being the “Third Series ”’..... 1.60 
Venetia Trelawney. Being the “ End of the yore - 1.00 
Mary Price; or, The Adventures of a Servant Maid..... 1.00 
Eustace Quentin. A Sequel to “ Mary Price ”............ 1.00 
Joseph Wilmot; or, The Memoirs of a Man-Servant.... 1.00 
Banker's Daughter. A Sequel to “Joseph Wilmot”... 1.00 
Lord Saxondale; or, Life ameng London Aristocracy.. 1.00 
Count Christoval. A Sequel to “Lord Saxondale”..... 1.9 

Above are each in paper cover, or in cloth at $1.75 each. 


THE WANDERING JEW SERIES. 


The Wandering Jew. With Sixty-Eight Illustrations. $1.50 
The Mysteries of Paris, with its Sequel, ‘‘Gerolstein”. . 1.60 
Martin, the Foundling, ‘Adventures of V alet-de-Chambre 1.50 











Modern Cook, with 62 illustrations, 600 large pages. 5.00 


‘Above are each in paper cover, or in cloth at $1.75 each. 


ABOVE BOOKS ARE FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, or copies of any one, or all of the: above books, will 
be sent to any one, at once, to any place, postage paid by us, on remitting the price of the ones wanted, to the publishers, 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 


306 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


is the most beautiful work of the kind in the world. It 


and siz Chromo Plates of Flowers, beautifully drawn and 
colored from nature. Price 560 cents in paper covers ; $1.00 
























